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Dickens Loses an Election 
BY ADA B NISBE I 


HE phenomenal success of Pickwr k Pape rs is well known, as 

is the chronology of further successes in the career of Vic 
torian England’s most popular novelist. His minor failures, how 
ever. are less well known, since neither Dickens nor his biographers 
have chosen to sav much about them. One of these failures 1s 
recorded in an interesting group of items, called “associational” 
‘by booksellers, now in the Morris L. Parrish Collection at the 
Princeton University Library. These items are five broadsides o1 
bills issued by the students of the University of (slasgow during 


the campaign for the election of their lord rector’ in 1858. Fouw 


of these bills urge the students to vote for Dickens, nominated by 


the Independents supports the Conservative candidate, 
Sir Fdward Bulwer-Lytton, and attacks Dickens. Not only has 
there been no reference to the existence of these bills in any pub 


lished work by Ol al 


wut Dickens, but I have not been able to 
discover any listing of other copies in any of the numerous Cata 
logues of Dickensiana. Furthermore, the ¢ pisode recorded in them 
has been ignored by all biographers and commentators on Dickens, 
with two minor exceptions,’ from John Forster through his two 


latest biographe rs, Una Pope Hennessy and Hesketh Pearson 


According to David Murray, Men es of the Old College of Gla Glasgow 
1927, p. 318, the custom of referring to the rector as “lord recto vas at teent 
p tu error vt h was corrected bv the Universities Act of 185% many writers 
have p sistedi in the erre mweve the present cay 

John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley, New York [1q28 
p. 669, n. 446; and Ralph Straus, Charles Dickens; A Bi raphy from New Sources 
New York, 1928, p. 284 Ihe first is a footnote in which Lev calls attention to 


Forster's failure to mention the incident; the second is a brief single-sentence 


t 

— 
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comment 


The Library of the University of Glasgow today possesses twenty 
eight separate bills or posters and ten broadsides of doggerel verse 
connected with this election of 1858.° It is of special interest that 
two of the bills in the Parrish Collection are not in the extensive 
Glasgow collection. One of these is the particularly abusive one 
directed against Dickens by the Conservative Club (Fig. 3); the 
other is the large poster issued on the day of the election by the 
supporters of Dickens (Fig. 5). 

Phe Scottish universities have long been proud of the tradition 
of the rectorial election, which originated in the medieval univer 
sities, but which survives in Scotland alone. Founded in the fif 
teenth century, the Scottish universities modeled their government 
on the universities of Bologna and of northern Germany and Hol 
land, where student suffrage in the matter of rectorial election was 
the practice, rather than on the University of Paris, where the fac- 
ulty only voted.* Scottish undergraduates have gloried in the demo 
cratic privilege of electing the officer who stands next to the chan- 
cellor in rank and dignity, and have used the election as an op 
portunity to pay homage to a man distinguished in letters o1 public 
life. On the several occasions when elections were taken out of the 
hands of the students and given to faculty alone, there had been 
violent student opposition,® and the merest hint that an incumbent 
rector favored restrictions on student suffrage was enough to un 
seat him at the next election. 

The rectorial elections in the Scottish universities were exciting 
events in the lives of the students and were carried on in the midst 
of wild campaigning, speech-making, and the circulation of versi- 
fied lampoons, blasts, and counterblasts. Almost all elections were 
accompanied by “tumultuating and factions.” In 1727 there had 
been great scandal because of the use of machine-boss tactics by 
some of the faculty. A contemporary complained 


We had most unaccountable debates about the choice of a Rector at 
Glasgou. Mr. Dunlop and his side used their outmost interest with the 


Through the kindness of Mr. W. R. Cunningham, Librarian of the University 
of Glasgow and Keeper of the Hunterian Books and Manuscripts. I have been able 
to obtain photostats of these thirty-eight pieces, most of which 
David Murray Collection of broadsides 


4 For good accounts of the history of the University of Glasgow and of its rectorial 


elections, see James Coutts, A Histor f the Unive f f ¢ Glasgow, 1900; 
Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Furope in ti Vl ! fees, Oxford, 1865 
Il, go4-go8 Alexandex Morgan, Scottish Universit Studie London and 


David Murray 
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boyes, and dunned them for many daves to have the Master of Ross 
chosen. Mr. Anderson and the other side wer for Aikenhead,. The 
tounsmen and merchants in Glasgou struck in with Aikenhead, invited 
the boves to taverns: in short, for some weeks before, ther was nothing 
but clubbing, and the poor boyes taught to be party men. The Masters 
fell foul upon one another, and gave other hard names in their classes 
to the students.’ 


A particularly lively and interesting account of a later Glasgow 
student-election in which the son of Dickens’ opponent, Sir Ed 
ward Bulwer-Lytton, was a candidate, is given in a letter written by 
Sir William Kelvin’s sister when she was visiting her professor 
brother in 1887: 


Ihe election of a Lord Rector is going on and there is a great com 
motion all round the college. At present from the upper study window 
I can see in the Bute Quadrangle rows and rows of red-gowned stu 
dents... . The excitement about the election became very wild, pro 
cession alter procession of reds (for Lord Ros« bery) and blues (for I ord 
Lytton),” headed by a couple of pipers in kilts, marched round the 
courts... . Besides processing—to use a new word now in vogue—each 
party had huge waggons (like what we saw at the carnival in Rome) 
drawn by four milk-white horses in which students brandishing flags 
were clustered like a swarm of bees and cheering and singing and 
howling... .* 


The election of 1858 was also a lively one. At that time elections 
were held annually, though a second term for incumbents was usu 
ally allowed to go uncontested.® Students were divided into three 
parties: Conservatives, Liberals, and Independents. The distin 


tion claimed by the Independents was that they opposed the elec 


tion of candidates on political grounds, but, since all three groups 
often chose candidates on literary rather than political grounds, the 
distinction was not always clear. In 1858 the Conservatives first 
considered putting up Disraeli,’® but finally decided upon the un 
usual step of running the incumbent rector, Bulwer-Lytton, for a 


® Murray, op. cit., pp. 321-922 

? Party colors were traditional at rectorial elections. Blue had originally been the 
Liberal color, but it was later taken by the Conservatives, while the Liberals took 
yellow. Red was the color of the Independents, but by the end of the century it had 
been adopted by the Liberals 


8 Agnes G. King, Aelvin the Man iphi il Sketch, London [1925], pp 


» The Universities Act of 1858 ruled that elections would thereafter be triennial 
Disraeli was nominated four different times by the Conservatives, but did not 
win an election until the fourth try in 1871, at which time he delivered one of the 


best rectorial addresses Glasgow students had ever heard 
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third term \ bill dated November 2, 1858, announced their can 
didate. On November 4 the Liberals put forward their candidate, 
Lord Shaftesbury, with the complaint against their Conservative 
Opponents 


It was a general understanding among both Liberal and Conserva 
tive Students, that Mr. Disraeli would be brought forward as the Con 
servative Candidate. One of the several grounds of this universal con 
viction was the fact that pledge s of votes for Mr. Disraeli had been ob 
tained, even trom Students of the Liberal Partv. The Liberal Associa 
tion, in Consequence, brought forward Lord Shaftesbury as the natural 
Opposit and theretore thre true Oppone nt ot Mii Disrae ly but the 
servative Club have, with equal discourtesy to the Liberal Association, 
and to Sir bE. B. Lytton, determined to make political capital of our pres 
ent Lord Rector. It remains for you, Gentlemen, to defeat the tactics of 
the “Shallow and sleek,” however plausibly they may veil themselves 
under the thin disguise of re spect tor the “Orator, Statesman, and Liter 
ary Man 

\ group of medical students organized themselves in opposition 
to both Conservative and Liberal nominees and chose John Inglis, 
Lord Glencorse, the great Scottish judge, as the candidate of the 
Independengs. Four bills were issued in support of Lord Glencorse 
before the nomination was withdrawn because of his refusal to 
oppose his tellow-Conservative, Bulwer-Lytton. On November g the 
Glencorse supporters issued a poster quoting in full his letter de 
clining the nomination, with the postscript, “We leave it with 


yourselves to judge if we could have consistently gone on with ou 


On November 10 the Indep ndents announced the Homination 
of Charles Dickens in the following bill, which is the first of the 


five bills in the Princeton collection (Fig. 1 


Lo the Students of the University 
Gentlemen 
Lord Glencorse and Sir E. B. Lytton were colleagues in the present 
government, and they were known to be on terms of private friend 


ship It would be natural to « spect that if either were asked if he would 


become a candidate, he would feel bound, in courtesy, to sav that he 


A tl { term was felt to be untraditional and usually met with strong opposi 
tion, as in the cases of Thomas Campbell and Henry Cockburn. See Murray 
‘ 

Ouota ] ws, et not Se ire ft 
tion of | rd ‘ e Library of the University of ¢ 

I ¢ i ct respecte | vy ti stu thy 
the bills of all three parties during this election that had he accepted the nomina 
tion, he w ld probably have been elected. Lord Glencorse became rector in 1865 
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declined the honour when brought forward in opposition to his friend 


No doubt Sir E. B. Lytton would have said this as readily as Lord Glen 
corse; but the Independent Committee did not wish to gain an easy 
victory by any such means. ‘Othe parties, not so scrupulous, have 
adopted this course, and, in CONSE Ue nce, Lord Glencorse has written 
a letter requesting to be withdrawn. The Independent Committee did 
not care for that letter, but they feared, and with too good reason, that 
at the last moment their Conservative friends would, in the hour of 
their extremity, procure. from the Lord Justice Clerk a distinct and 
authoritative declaration that he would not accept even 1 elected. To 
prevent being outwitted in this manner, a deputation waited upon His 
Lordship to-day, to obtain an assurance that they would be protected 
from this; but his lordship—as we expected, after what has taken 
place—stated, that he could not consent to give the assurance required 
In these circumstances, there is no alternative but to withdraw Lord 
Glencors¢ 

The Committee, however, believing that the Independent Students 
will not be baulked in their determination to bring forward a Candi 
date on non-political grounds, have, therefore, called a Meeting of Lord 
Glencorse’s supporters to-day, at which it was resolved to bring for 
ward, as a Candidate, the accomplished, patriotic, and generous /ittera 
teur, Charles Dickens as the Candidate of the Indepe ndent Students 

Che Committee have therefore to call upon all their friends to rally 
round the new Candidate, and carry him triumphantly to the poll 


Three days later a second bill (Fig. 2) appeared: 


Io the Students of the University. 
Gentlemen, 

The time has now arrived when those Students who have hitherto 
hesitated as to the man for whom they mean to Vote, must come to a 
decision. The Independent Committee appeal to such with a confidence 
increased by the most undoubted success. No ¢ andidate submitted at 
any pre vious Election has ever been received with the same amount of 
hearty enthusiasrn as Charles Dickens; and although he was the last 
Candidate brought into the fre Id, we rejoice to announce that he will 
undeniably hold the first place at the poll 

Al! honour to the Students tor this great testimony of their apprecia- 
tion of the grand principles of independence, and the incomparable 
merits of Charles Dickens 

This announcement was apparently followed by an undated re 
sponse from the Bulwer-Lytton supporters (Fig. 3), which, with 


characteristic student violence, launched an attack upon Dickens: 


To the Students of Glasgow University 
Gentlemen 
“No one of the loftiest or the simplest understanding could rise from 
the perusal” of the last bill of the Independent Quidnuncs without 
admiring their extreme volubility, versatility, and stupidity. The fer- 
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vour with which they puff Dickens makes us wonder that his claims 
did not strike them sooner. Their “independence” ts very striking, 
especially as regards consistency They seem to have no particular con 
nection with anything or anybody. The only point on which they are 
clear is, that every one should support at all hazards their candidate, 
or rather themselves. This, however, is not “cliquery;” it 1s only “at 
tending to their own interests.” Perhaps in their next bill they will 
endeavour to draw a parallel between Dickens and Lord Glencorse 
The latter they boasted was a Scotchman; the former is not. Lord Glen 
corse 18 a4 ut ntleman and scholar; Charles Dickens is neither 

Do the Independents (! !) know anything about their candidate of 
to-dav? Have they understood his mean sneers at everything “reverent, 
sacred, and ennobling?” Can they deny that he is a vulgar Cockney, 
with the heart and manners of a Snob; a smart writer, his tongue dipped 
in gall when the Sabbath is his theme, but silent when the old faith of 
Englishmen is at stake. He to adorn the chair in which Brougham and 
Peel. and Derby and Bulwer have sat! He, the itinerant showman, the 
cowardly calumniator, the cuckoo of his own merits! He, the poor 
vigeling writer of cricket carols and comic songs! We cannot believe 
that he will have fifty votes 

Sut what in the meanwhile has become of Lord Shaftesbury? Is the 
Liberal Association defunct? Are they, too, meditating a retreat, and 
contriving bills to account for their very natural preference of Dickens 
to Lord Shaftesbury? Are they getting tired of the broad phylacteries 
which fit them so ill? Or will they now propose—as they should have 
done before—John Bright or Viscount Williams of Lambeth? 

Students! we come back to the old honoured name of Bulwer. Let 
us re-elect him for one other year. Gallant gentleman, unequalled ora 
tor, whom else would we wish to hear? He will appreciate the honour; 
neither of the others can. He is worthy of the great men who have gon 


before; neither of the others are 
Vote for the Right Hon. Sir E. B. Lytton 

The objections to Dickens’ consistently unflattering portraits of 
clergymen are well known to most readers through much repetl 
tion. The specific reference to his ° Sabbath” attack is to his anti- 
Sabbatarian articles which had appeared from time to time in 
Household Words and in which he had pleaded against Sunday 
blue laws which legislated that the poor be miserable on Sundays. 

Phe Conservative attack was answered by the Independents in 


a bill issued on the day of the election (Fig. 4 


Dickens on Religion 
lo the Students of the University 


Gentlemen, 
As a sufficient answer to a coarse and scurrilous attack m ide, ina bill 


issued by the Conservative Club on Saturday, on Charles Dickens, on 
the ground that in many of his works “he sneers at truc 1 ligion,”’ we 
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append the tollowing extract from the preface to the “Pickwick Papers.” 

“Lest there should be any well intentioned persons who do not per 
ceive the difference between religion and the cant of religion, piety and 
the pretence of piety, a humble reverence for the great truths of Scrip 
ture, and an audacious and offensive obtrusion of its letter and not its 
spirit in the commonest discussions and meanest affairs of life, to the 
extraordinary confusion of ignorant minds, let them understand that 
it is always the latter and never the tormer which is satirized here 
Further, that the latter is here satirized as being, according to all ex 
perience, inconsistent with the former, impossible of union with it, 
and one of the most evil and mischievous falsehoods existent in 
society 

We need not comment on this pointed extract. We leave it to you to 
decide, whether the charge brought against Dickens, on the score of 
irrehigion, is correct, or whether he has not, by the high moral tone 
which pervades all his writings, done more than perhaps any modern 
author, to promote the interests of philanthropy and true religion. 
Lovers of generosity, benevolence, and religion, vote for Dickens. 


On the same day a final and elaborate bill (Fig. 5) pleaded for 
support of Dickens and entreated the Liberals to join with the 
Independents against the Conservative candidate: 


Vote for Dickens. 
Students, 

You are to-day called upon to exercise the important franchise con- 
ferred upon you by the legislature. The suffrages of a body of students, 
connected with a seat of learning so ancient and so renowned, have 
been, and still are, justly esteemed a high honour by the most eminent 
in the land. It well behoves you therefore to deliberate calmly in be- 
stowing this honour. The Committee of the Independent Students 
were, at a meeting of their numerous constituents, re quested to bring 
forward, as a candidate tor your favour, Mr. Charles Dickens, and) on 
this is [see] the morning of the Election, they would once more place 
before you the grounds on which they claim your support 

If there is one ground more than another which ought to be ex 
cluded in electing a Lord Rector, it is that which has so long been made 
the testing question—viz., political opinion. There is not one single 
duty which the Lord Rector has to perform, which is even allied to 
politics. The only essential qualification is, that he b possessed of 
great literary ability. This therefore is the main question. The other 
considerations which should most influence your choice are to be found 
in a man’s personal attributes and virtues. On these two grounds, and 
every student must admit that they are just, let the Candidates be tried 

“As an eminent literary man, Charles Dickens stands unrivalled and 
alone; and as has been well remarked in a most judicious criticism, 

There is no one, even of the highest rank and of the most undisputed 
power in the political world, whose name will live longer in the mem 
ories of English readers, or will hereafter be more thoroughly identi 
fied with the English language than the inimitable ‘Boz.’ the author 
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of the inimitable ‘Pickwick Like our own ever to be revered Su 
Walter, the greatest British Novelist first flashed upon the literary world 
aS an anonymous writer, and raised himself “almost at one bound to 
the highest pinnactk of the literary temple " In i888 the ThATHe ot the 
now illustrious author was first given to the public, and from that 
time till now the works of his marvellous genius have continued to de 
light and to instruct, to cheer and to edity. In place of highly-wrought 
pictures of immorality and monstrosity, he has substituted a literature 
pure and ennobling, and has thus elevated the standard of literary 
taste. From being a work of the most dangerous tendency, the novel 
has become the moral educator, the intellectual teacher. The actions of 
mankind and the springs of those actions have been analysed and dem 
onstrated, and vices which were considered virtues have been de 
nounced, and virtues which were thought vices have been vindicated 

By way of a reply to the bill issued by the Conservative Club on Sat 


urday, which betrayed as much itenorance as scurrilitv, we quote the 


words of a man who once adorned your Rectorial Chair, and who was 
the greatest critic of his age—Lord Jeffrey Speaking of one of Dickens's 
works—and that not the most popular—lJettrey says Alwavs gracetul 
and lively, and sparkling and indulgent, and yet relieved, or rather ex 
alted by so many suggestions of deep thought and so many touches of 
tender and generous sympathy, that it must be our own faults if we 
are not as much improved as delighted by the perusal And again, they 
“Must continue to win still more of that homage of the he art, that love 
and esteem of the just and good, which though it should never be dis 
joined from them, | think must already be felt to be better than fortune 
or tame 

So much for Charles Dickens as a literary man. We now come to his 
personal virtues. In this respect he is equally to be admired. Unlike 
many who have risen suddenly from obscurity to fame and wealth, he 
does not disre rard the fru ndship or the necessities ol his less favoured 
brethren. No man in this or any age, has so exerted himself for the 
advancement of struggling genius as Charles Dickens, nor drawn to him 
the love—vyes, the love, of the great hearts of his own times. As one 
instance of his brave generosity, we appeal to the letter published last 
week from Mr Sheridan Knowles,'* from which we learn the deserving 


author of th Dictionary of Dates, &c..”” received such substantial 
aid,—a circumstance, be it observed, honourable to Dickens, which. but 


for this election, would perhaps never have been known. Listen to 
Jetlrey, who, in writing to Dickens, breathes his glorious regard for him 
inn these pathets terms. have so cried and sobbed over it (No of 
Dombey) last night, and again this morning; and felt my heart purified 


by those tears, and blessed and loved you for making me shed them: and 


I never can bless and love you enough.” We are ashained. for the hon 


ourable feeling of our University, to allude in the same place to thes 


(, 


Dickens 


é 
& 
tim when Dickens delivered an address at the opening of the 
Athy eu Jetlrey called his attention to Knowles's fina l 
immeciatels pped up an amateur theatrical tour for the benefit of the play _ 
wright 
144 


You are to-day called upon to exercise the important franchise conferred upon you by 
the legislature. The suffrages of a body of students, connected with a seat of learning se ancient 
and so renowned, have been, and still are, justly esteemed a high honour by the most eminent 
in the land. It well behoves you therefore to deliberate calmly in bestowing this honour. ‘The Com- 
mittee of the Independent Students were, at a meeting of their numerous constituents, requested 
to bring forward, as a candidate for your favour, Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, and, on this is the 
morning of the me they would once more place before you the grounds on which they 
claim 
there is one ground more than another which ought to be excluded in porn ig! nd Lord 

Rector, it is that which has so long been made the testing question—viz., political « 
is not one single duty which the Lord Rector has to perform, which is even wo pole 
The only essential qualification is, that he be possessed of great literary ability. This 
is the main question. The other considerations which should most influence your choice are to 
be found in a man's personal attributes and virtues. On these two grounds, and every 
stadent must admit that they are just, let the Candidates be tried. 

As an eminent Hiterary man, Charles Dickens stands unrivalled avd alone; and as has been well remarked ip « 
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‘alter, the test British Novelist first flashed upon the literary world as an anonymous writer, end reiesd 
he highest pinnacle of the literary temple.” In 1838 the name of the now iMustrions 
@éthor wes first given to the public, and from that time till now the works of bis marvellous genins have continued 
Gelight and to instruct, to cheer and to edi In place of highly wrought pictares of immorality and monstrosity, 
he has substituted a literature pure and ennobling, and bes thus elevated the standard of literary taste. From being « 
of the most dangerous tendency, the novel bas become the moral edocator, the intellectual teacher. The actions 
mankind and the springs of those actions have been analysed and demonstrated, and vices which were considered virtass 
denounced, and virtues which were thought vices have be: indicated 
way of a reply to the bill issued by the Conservative Club on Saterday, which betrayed as much ignorance as 
Janey quote the words of » man who once adorned your Rectorial (hair, and who was the greatest critic of his _— 
ing of one of Dickens's works—and that not the most popular—Jeffrey cays “Always gracefe] and 
indulgent, and yet relieved, or rather by #0 many suggestions of deep thought aad 
tenfder and generous sympathy that must be our own faults if we are not as much improved ae 
perusal.” And again, they “Must continue to win still more of that he of the heart, that love and 
7 or good, which though it shouk! never be disjoined frum them,1 think must already be felt to be 
than fortune or fame, 
So much for Obarles Dickens as « literary man. We now come to his persone! virtues. In this respect he is 
be sdmired. Unlike many who heave risen endden!) from obscurity to fame and wealth, he does not 
aut Gr the necessities of his les favoured brethren No man in this or any age, bas « enarted hloneatl for 
vapcement of geuios as Charles Dickens, nor drawn to him the love—yos, the love, of 
own times. one instance of bis brave generosity, we sj to the letter publohed lest yok 
Sheridan Knowles, ote which we learn the deserving author of the Victionary of Dates, &c..” received such ne 
—* circumstance, be it observed, hom ourable to ckens, which, bat for this election, would perhaps never have been 
Listen Jeflrey, who, in writing to Dickecs, breast! his glorious regard ‘fur bim in these pathetic terme 
the University, to alinde in the mune place to these holy Vorsts cf feeting from 
the noble Jeffrey, end to the vulgar, and vapid venom of the mean an! slanderous Conservative critics. 
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holy bursts of feeling from the noble Jeffrey, and to the vulgar, and 
vapid venom ot the mean and slanderous Conservative critics 

Liberal students Although, collective ly, vou have a large number 
of Votes, you can carry Shaltesbury in only one nation, By voting for 
Charles Dickens, you will ensure the triumphant return of a man who, 
though not brought forward on liberal grounds, is a Liberal, in three 
nations at least. Vote tor Charles Dickens! 

David Murray, a student in 1858, gives some interesting details 
of the election in his Memories of the Old College of Glasgow. The 
Conservative Club had its Committee room under the cloister, in 
the back room of the janitor’s house. The Liberals met in the bell- 
ringer'’s room, which was called the “Coal-Hole” by the better 
housed Conservatives. The Independents used the Blackstone 
Room, so called because it had housed the famous Blackstone 
Chair, sitting upon whose black stone seat students had for many 
years taken their examinations.'® During the 1858 election the 
Conservatives circulated an effusion called ““A Poetical Dirge,” in 


which some of the verses ran: 


The mean and the low Old Phoebus tries in vain 

lo the cellars ever go Lo pierce the grimy pane 

In security to lurk and betray; And witness what's a_ hatching 

And the pettifogging crew within; 

Their plots and plans pursue But he's like the rays of Truth 

Where the dust and the darkness On these poor dem« nted youth 
hold the sway. Dhey penetrate no deeper than 

the skin 

What wonder, then, the gloom 

Ot the dingy Blackstone room What dodges they're a-doing, 

Is so very dear to the Independ- What projects they're a-brewing 
ent soul; "Twere difficult for man to de 

For the reflex there they find clare; 

Of their own benighted mind, But we'll circumvent then 

And the ditto of the Old Coal schemes, 
Hole And we'll dissipate their dreams 


When Lytton we return to the 
Chair.'* 


For an account of the historv of the Blackstone Chair, see Murray 


PP- 79°92 

Doggerel verses were quite popular during election time Murray writes: “The 
poetical powers of both sides were se verely taxed in the production of squibs The 
party fount occasionally ran dry, when recourse was had to the Poet's Box, a 


curious little establishment in St. Andrew's Lane, where upon the shortest notice 


and for the modest sum of half-a-crown vou could obtain a poem on any subject 


and from any aspect Op. cit., p. 334.) Several of the squibs circulated in the 1858 
campaign were adaptations of Negro songs, which were apparently popular among 


the students. “Old Ned” was especially useful for jibes at Sir Edward. This pre 
Civil War 


familiarity with Negro songs is an interesting side note 
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The Independents came back with a “Lay To Be Chanted By 


An Independent Student, On Monday, After The Defeat Of The 
Sound Moralist!!! 


Not a cheer was heard, not the feeblest shout, 
\s forth froin the Hall they hurried. 

And the club-bearer looked poor pitiful lout 
Now pale as a ghost, and now flurried 


They had toiled at their 


oft up turning, 
\ dull “labor in tenui,” by the light 
Of the swallow-tail brightly burning 


Sills till dead of night, 
Johnson 


They thought of their boasts, so shallow, so weak 
\nd they prayed to be hid neath the billow, 

For the Club—the Oak-Club—the charm of the Clique 
Had changed to a weeping willow 


Lightly they talk of the man they have 
And o'er his defeat they upbraid him 

Yet little they reck, for nothing it cost, 
And now in the dirt they have laid him 


lost. 


Few and short were the words they said. 
And it cost them a struggle to tell ‘em, 
“That Boz's Pickwick had come in o'er the he 

Ot Ernest Maltravers and Pelham.” 


Slowly and sadly they hel 


their way 
In the faces a piteous story, 
lo their rooms at the Janitor’s (so ends my lay), 
Sneaked the crest-fallen Club yclept Lory! 


election as ““The Students’ Friend,” because he 


dent rights in Parliament during the progress of a recent university 
bill, and 


Bulwer-Lytton’s supporters, in their numerous bills, urged his 


had defended stu 


because he had been generous in giving prizes, especially 
an appomntment of a writership in Ceylon to be competed for by 
Glasgow students only. The Liberals and Inde pendents called such 
loaves and fishes policy, and labeled the prizes “bribes,” 
especially the Ceylon writership which was announced just a few 
davs before thie election, Oh, glorious day for tl 


the Students of Glas 
reads a l ibe il bill, whi the 


claims a 


vow University, 


ll their honow 
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The Liberals and Independents made numerous jibes at the Conservatives’ .: 
claims for the il” Sir Edward. “How often,” reads a Liberal bill. “will these _ 
J 
embryo divas id up Bulwer Lytt nove matterns of Orality f the 
imitation of h and the apy bation t re? Will the it some fut e dav preach f : 
act! 
the sam e from their pulpits? They dire not.” Still another bill pleads es. 
Let us have 1 fast’ Lord Rectors ae 
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for a mess of Conservative pottage Another long bill, signed 
“Gull ‘Em Gumptious, President of the ‘Mashed Purnips’ and 
‘Soft Sawder’ Club,” blasts item by item the Conservative claims 
proarious mock-seriousness. Students of Glasgow 
University!” reads still another bill, “Re-elect Bulwer Lytton, and 


for Bulwer with u 


you put yourselves in the dignified position of being ‘done’ by the 
Conservative Club. You become the dupes of a mere political 
dodge—a party that would nominate Beelzebub as soon as Bulwer, 
had that talented and venerable personage a better chance of carry- 
ing.’ The Conservatives, being generally the wealthier students, 
were often accused of bribery in the way of treats and drinking pat 
ties.’* Ina song beginning, 


Now listen, my friends, and I'll give you a lesson, 
\ lesson for getting new voters for Bulwer; 

New voters, av, many must soon be forthcoming, 
Or else our state will be very peculiar, 


the last stanza reads: 


Once more let us go to the Court altogether, 
The Mace not excepted, and shout out for Bulwer; 
At least, before going, bring out all the bottles 
Ihe full ones—for these can work very peculiar 
Chorus—Peculiar, peculiar; the full ones for, &¢ 


Nor did the student-wits spare Lord Shaftesbury. A Conservative 
bill acknowledged that 


He has done much to ameliorate the condition of the Working Classes, 
and to promote the great cause of Sanitary Reform. But we have not 
heard that his literary qualifications or political eminence are so great 
as to entitle him to an honour so distinguished as the Lord Rectorship 
of Glasgow University. As an advocate for short hours, he might use 
his influence in getting the Saturday morning classes abolished; and, as 

Sanitarv Reformer, his attention would, no doubt, be directed to the 
cleansing of the Molendinar’* which flows through our magnificent 


4 book entitled Young Glasgou or the Gentismn of the Western Necropolis 


edited by Ben Buck < a Needy Swell, Glasgow, 18593, had claimed that Ihe 


Conservative Club Wi ay sp epared {to give a doubtful student a glass of beer 


in their rooms, or to pi Is triculation fee if he was too poor to do so himself 
See Murrat p. cit., pp irrav. however, considers the account exaggerated 
The Molendinar \ covered stream which ran through tl lege grounds 
the associations connected wit made clear in wi medical 
students 
this same stream 
held him 
r foes might be 
d run when they 
Murray 
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Csreen! If these constitute a sufficient claim to th: Rectorship, then vot 
for Lord Shattesbury 

However, as one reads over the whole ¢ up of broadsides, it 
evident that of the three candidates Dickens was the least esteemed, 


is 


so that the election returns are not a SUTprise kven some of the 


Independents themselves rebelled when Dickens name replaced 


Lord Glencorse’s on their ballot. Two bills, signed by individual 
students, voice objections to Dickens’ nomination. One addressed 
‘Lo the Unprejudiced Students of Glasgow University,” and 


signed, “An Unprejudiced Student,” reads: 


As a Student who has watched with the utmost impartiality the prog 
ress of the election. I call on vou to weigh well the difficult circum 
stances in which we are now placed 

When Lord Glencorse was the nominee of Independent party, I 
thought his Lords ship by far the best of the three candidates <7 now 
that Lord Gl ncorse, has, at his own request, been withdrawn, I think 
there is no unprejudiced Student who does not sincerely regret that 
such a man as Charles Dickens has been nominated in his stead. The 
men are CVCTY spect, the ve ry Opposite ol ich othe and how 
they could be successively nominated by the sam party I am quite at 
a loss to know 

Considering, then, the unsuitableness of the Farl of Shaft sbury, as 
being utterly destitute of either literary o1 political merit; considering 
the disgrace it would be to our venerable University were C] 
Dickens elected to its highest office; the only course that is open to us 


as men of literature and honour is to place Sir E. B. Lytton at the top 
ol if Poll 


iarles 


\ second disappointed Independent, who signed himself “Anx 
ious Observer,” gives a good hint of what was t » happen to the 
Dickens vote 


I must say, in the first place, Lord Glencorse has’ been ill-used. He 
was evidently a « ipital man, and I was in hopes that the irdent “Medi 
cals” and “Lawyers” would have carried him to the Poll His refusal to 
stand might have been reversed, had he been elected by an overwhelm 
ing majority. But he is now set aside, and for whom? Charles Dickens! 
Phe rejected of the Liberals, is now taken by the hand bv the « <-Ing 


lisites. | think the latter have made a erand mistake Qt course no Lib 


Set 
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lo Molendinar with the Jew! 4 
And in the hapless man tt tt a 
But still he bore his dirty sack a = 
And from the foul tide muttered back es 
+ 
Ole clo! Ole clo' 
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eral will desert the Ear! of Shaftesbury, whom their party have so nobly 
supported hitherto. So all aid from that quarter tor Mi Dickens ts hope 
less. On the other hand, many of the “Independents will give thei 
vote to Sir E. B. Lytton. The consequence will be that the Dickensites 
will find themselves in th ridiculous position of being avoided by the 
Liberal Association, and indeed independent because without any 


influence at all 
The election took place on November 15. Following the custom 


of the medieval universities, the students voted by “nations” ac 


cording to their place of birth The results*! were: 
Bulwer-Lytton Shattesbury Dickens 
Natio Loudoniana {1 
Natio Glottiana 108 Q7 
Natio Rothseiana 16 15 14 
Natio Transtorthana 27 24 
17 204 bg 


Mr. J. W. 'T. Ley, one of the two writers who have made a note 
of this episode in Dickens’ career, states, without sufhcient evidence 
it seems to me, that Dickens was nominated “against his express 
wish.”’ Hastening to explain Dickens’ poor showing, Mr. Ley goes 


on to say: 

Phe smallness of the vote for Dickens had no relation to his popular 
itv, of course. He did not consent to nomination, because he had no 
wish to contest the clection against two personal Irv nds like Sir Ed 
ward Bulwer Lytton and Lord Shaftesbury. With the former he was of 
course on particularly happy terms at this tim And having been 


As far back as the thirteenth century the Universities of Paris and Bologna 


divided the faculty ind tudent electorate into natio is a pro tion of the 

terests of minority groups from far distances Election by nations was modeled on 
the election of a pope by the Sacred College Ihe names and boundaries of the 
Clase nations une went changes through the vears, but the number remained 


I am indebted to Mr. Cunningham for these figures. Mr. Ley quotes the same 


figures cit but with two errors: the name of the third nation should be 
‘ 
Rothseiana not Rothsianna and the feure uw the top of Dickens’ column 


Dickens, who was fond of naming his sons after prominent contemporanes 
cl tened | youngest son, born in i852, Edward Bulwer Lytton. The two novelists 
vere closely ted in their joint pl ilanthropic project the Guild of Literature 


and Art. Lytton is chiefly remembered by the biographers of Dickens as the bad 


ingel who influenced him to alter the ending of Great Expectations. Dickens and 
Shaftesbury admired each other iccomplis! ments. but were not attracted to each 
other personally The good Earl's” lack of humor and rather narrow religious 
principles were not to Dickens’ taste. and Shaftesbury deplored the lack of religious 
s} t in Dickens’ works, although he commended their assistance to social reform 
and said of him God gave him a general retainer against all suffering and op 
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nominated, he went to much trouble to make it known that he did not 
seek election 


University records show that students generally withdrew the 


nominations of candidates who asked to be withdrawn. It would 
seem that the very group which obeyed the wishes of Lord Glen 
corse would have done the same for their second candidate. As a 
matter of fact, Dickens would hardly have had time to hear of his 


nomination, let alone circulate published statements Opposing it, 


since he was nominated only five days before the election took 


place. In any event, one suspects that had he been elected he would 
have reacted as Lord Palmerston did four years later. Having been 
nominated by the Liberal group, Palmerston telegraphed that he 
would not accept office if elected—but he was too late; he had al- 
ready been elected. He thereupon wrote a warm letter of thanks to 
the students and came to Glasgow to deliver his inaugural address. 
which David Murray called “perhaps the worst ever delivered on 


such an occasion. The Rector was quite unprepared and had not 
even taken the trouble to ascertain the nature of the function ot 
the character of his audience." 

Had Dickens been elected. his supporters would have suffered 
no such embarrassment as Lord Palmerston’s. Dickens was one ot 
the most acclaimed public speakers of his day and it was probably 
his reputation as a speaker that led to his nomination in the first 
place. Although the rector in the early days had taken an active 
part in University government, the position had become more and 


more an ornamental one, so that almost the sole rectorial function 
was to deliver an address to the students,”° and their chief cone ern 


was to choose a candidate who could make a brilliant showing as 
an orator. Bulwer-Lytton had scored a triumph with his inaugural 
address in 1856. He wrote his son: 


Si liscussion of Dickens’ relations with the two men in J. W. T. Les 
The Dickens Cure New York [igig ‘pp 1g5-107 


210-218 
Forster, p. 669, n 446. Mr. Ralph Straus, who apparently drew his conclusions 
as well as his facts from Mr. Ley, also remarks that Dickens’ n ition is “against 
his wishes” and that “as a result of his feelings on the matter bei g published, he 


was placed at the bottom of the poll.” (Lé 


tao 


racdition of delivering 
a full -lengttl iugural address on a topic of interest to the st idents. Only Edmund 
Burke and Lord Archibald Hamilton had given addresses before Jeffrey's time, and 


hot fa it so noticeably that Prof. George Jardine remarked It 


would appear 
that there something wu yur 


atmosphere, or in our which disturbs 


“(Murray 
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The effect in Glasgow was astounding. Never such a sensation before, 
even from Peel or Macaulay. Nor did I ever before see my own reputa 


tion face to face as I did in that wondrous city, which is awful from its 


wealth and its sple ndout 


Most of the 1858 campaign literature for Bulwer stressed his 
quali fic ations as an orator in such phrases as, ’ The orator whom we 
have heard, yet wish once again to hear’; “Sure we are, that all 
who heard his inaugural address of 1857, will wish to hear him 
again”: “We have not forgotte n the Spe ech he gave us two sessions 
ago.” A pre-election “Song of Victory’’ boasted: 

Once more within our ancient Hall, 
His accents shall be he ard: 

And pledged to guard your liberties, 
Shall bea patriots word: 

Then to applaud his noble voice, 
Your cry shall rend the atr- 


Sir Edward is the bravest knight, 
To fill the Rector’s Chan 


I fear the battle will be lost, 
Aftfrighted Dickens said; 
And as he spoke he clipped his pen, 
And shook his Cockney head 
And Shaftesbury distinctly saw 
He had no business there, 
Since Bulwer was the man to fill 
Qur old Rectorial chair.*? 
Ironically, however, the students were disappointed in their ex 
pec tations of another address from. Sir Edward. Although ‘Thomas 
Campbell had given a second address upon his re-election for a 
third term and Lord Jeffrey had even given one on his election for 
a second term and another on his retirement from office, Bulwer, 
felt that once was enough and his accents did not resound again in 
the ancient hall. 

Not only was Dickens a celebrated public speaker; he had re 
cently created a stir by his public readings. In all likelihood the 
reason the Glasgow “Independents” thought of Dickens, after Lord 
Glencorse refused to be their candidate, was that the great Boz 
had been in Glasgow just a few weeks earlier on his first public 


The arl of Lytton, The Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lore tton, London 
191%, IT, 


19 
From an election bill: the first stanza of this song also q d Murray 
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reading tour Of this Glasgow reading Dickens wrote home to 


Forster 


At Glasgow, wl é hree evenings and one morning 
the prodigiously large sum of six hundred pound And tl 
Manchester prices, which are lower than St Ma 
effect. i u had seen them after Lilian died 


Sc TOO? woke ind talked to the boy outside thre window 


forgotten it. And he end of Dombey ve 
noon, in the cold light of day, they 


ind Sim 

heartiness and fondness for m 

carec! tl cy took complete ly oft le and 
een hundred of them reel on one side as if a sh 


shaken the hall 


Phere is a hint of self-vindication in Dickens’ boast here of the 
publi fondness” for him, for Forster had predicted that he would 
lose the respect of his public by reading for his own profit Dickens 
emphasized this aspect of the readings even more in hus review of 


the whole tour 


\s to thr i! } adings, I cannot tell you wh 


‘tions ob pers are. How the de 


vouth of colleges ( | n ol business in the 


pually unable to vet near enough to me when they 


Llow ommon peopl ind ventle folks will ste 


Mr. Dickens, will you let me 
home with so many friends And if vou 


rs, anhal sisters, and bdrot 


hi 


hers in mourning, wh 
variably come t itthe Dombev, and if vou studied the wondertul ex 
por Sion ind reliance with whi 

it | had been with them, all kindness and de 

| 


cle ith bed, you would think tone ol the strang orld 
In letters friends he Lin tl bright guineas that 


were pouring wrote to Wills about the Edinburgh reading 


at \ | {170 the room 
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we took 
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sterday alter 
paus 
ith that astonishing 
me in all my publi pe 
saw the whole eight 
xk from without had 7 
q 
ob 
uncomlortably pa nt‘when show 
i 
in the street nal hand 
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thar ha { iW the q 
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in reason this sum will have passed {1,000 betore I begin the next 
Thousand in Glasgow 
lo Miss Burdett-Coutts he wrote from Hull: 

My tour is now drawing to a close .. It has been wondertully suc 
cesstul. My clear profit—my own, alter all deductions and expences 
has been more than a Thousand Guineas a month. But the manner in 


which the people have everywhere delighted tO express that they have 


a personal affection for me and the interest of tender friends in me, 1s 


(especially at this time high and tar above all other considerations. | 
consider it a remarkable instance of good tortune that it should have 
fallen out that I should, in this autumn of all others, have come face 
to face with so many multitudes 
Phe last line and the parenthetical “especially at this time” are 
particularly significant as they reter to Dickens’ recent separation 
from his wife, the scandal of which Dickens had feared would al- 
ienate him from his paying public. Much to Forster's and othe 
friends’ distress, Dickens had insisted upon airing his domestu 
troubles in two public announcements which impressed the gen 
eral publi as in extremely bad taste and shocked those who knew 
the true facts.** As one reads the pages of Forster or Dickens’ let 
ters of this period, it is evident that the reading-tour project was 
itself a necessary ese ape for the restless and conscience-ridden au 
thor who found it more and more dificult to tie himself to crea 
tive work: it was also a necessary source of income to meet the ex 
penses of an increasingly extravagant way of life. In his fear of 
losing his hold on the public, Dickens went to desperate lengths to 
smother the rattling of the skeleton in his domestic closet: conse 
quently he was ecstatically emotional over the public reception of 
this first reading tour. It gave him the reassurance he badly needed, 
and he and his children (in their pious books of ‘““‘memoirs’’) and 
his biographers became fond of repeating the pretty little story 
of “Mr. Dickens, will you let me touch the hand that has filled my 
home with’so many friends?” 

However the public may have responded to his readings or to his 


writings, there is a great deal of contemporary evidence, both be 


June 12, 1858, as well as in 
Dicker Opies Dickens’ 
| and va was OvCT 
letter ¢ Arthur Smith 
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fore and after the separation scandal, that there were many who 


never accepted Dickens as a ‘gentleman The novelist had sensed 
something of general Scottish hostility toward him when he opened 
his readings in Edinburgh. He wrote afterwards to Wills 


I here in Edinburgh, a coldness beforehand, about the 
Readings. I mention it, to let you know that I consider the triumph 
there, by far the greatest I have 


was certain! 


made.** 


Certain contemporary accounts throw possible light upon the 
“coldness.” John ‘Tulloch wrote an enthusiastic description of the 
Edinburgh reading to his wife, but added 


Phe only objection I could find to the whole was, that it was too 
histrionic, which, however, I daresay is a good deal owing to his appear- 
ance. The latter was in all respects a great disappointment. It is a sort 
of mixture of the waiter and the actor, Frenchified in his dress to a 
degree quite disagreeable. He has not a pleasant face, singular lines 
I don't know whether of care—running under his eyes and from his 
mouth—in short, not very gentlemanly .. One little thing will, I 
think, give you a vivid picture of his Frenchified tout ensemble. His 
trousers had for pockets those miserable slits a good way down the 
thigh that you have seen in the caricatures of “Punch,” into which he 
sticks his hands now and then. Then he had no whiskers, but moustache 
and large imperial—a most unBritish-like countenance. Thackeray with 
his broken nose is an Adonis to him, and in all respects more like a 
gentleman 


One is reminded of the hesitation in Scottish approbation of 
Dickens which revealed itself even in the midst of the public din 
ner given in his honor in Edinburgh shortly after the publication 
of The Old Curiosity Shop. Lord Jeffrey, a great admirer of 
Dickens’ writings,®® was supposed to preside, but fell ill, and so 
Professor Wilson took the chair. A member of the company later 
recalled 
In person the guest of the occasion was striking and attractive, with 
flowing dark-brown hair having a tendency to curl, high prominent 


features, cheeks shaven like those of a comedian, black stock sur 


mounted by no collar, in accordance with the tashion of the dav. elab 


‘The Le Il 
Margaret O. W. Oliphant, 4 Me ft Life of Jol ] h. Edinburg! 


6 See the quotation from Jettrey on D hey and Son in the fhith Princete broad 

sicte Fig. 5). For his letters on The Old Curiosi Shop. D hy and Sor and 

other matters, see quotations in Forster's Life or consult Lord Cockbur I 
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orate shirt-front, and generally showy get-up. He might have been mis- 
taken for a professional actor with a soupcoon of dandyism. 
Su Archibald Alison had on one occasion to move a vote of thanks 


to Mr. Dickens, and to say something laudatory of his writings; while, 


as he confesses in his ‘Autobiography,’ he was “very little acquainted 


with them,” and did not anticipate for them “any durable fame.” Profes 
sor Wilson, it seems to me, must have been in a similar predicament; for, 
while doing honour to Mr. Dickens, he showed a disposition to carp 
and criticise—to argue against popularity as a test of merit—and to 
exaggerate the value of any compliment to an Englishman from a peo- 
ple so clannish as the Scotch. The perfervidum ingenium Scotorum was 
just a trifle too pronounced. . . . the impression produced on my mind 
was that either Wilson was not very deeply read in Dickens, or that 
Dickens, with his Sam Wellers, his Mantilinis, and his Arttul Dodgers, 
was not altogether in his way 

Even the master of ceremonies upon that occasion, Patrick Robert 
son, tended to spend most of his time celebrating the glories of Sin 
Walter Scott, betraying “‘a willingness to indulge in slightly ‘odor- 
ous comparisons,’ and to exalt his own idol at the expense of the 
master of fictitious literature to whom they were met to do 
homage.’'** 

Such accounts of Dickens as he appeared to his Scottish con- 
temporaries are a valuable footnote to the developments during the 
rectorial election of 1858 at the University of Glasgow. Dickens 
chose to estimate his success by the number of seats or the number 
of copies sold, and so was satisfied that his public was devoted to 
him personally. The election bills circulated by the young Scots 
men at Glasgow who opposed his nomination reveal something of 
another spirit, and the election returns offer some evidence that 
however undergraduates might thunder and wave their hats at 
the end of a’reading by a public entertainer, it was quite another 
matter to elect that entertainer to the office of highest dignity and 
honor in their university. 

Certainly the University of Glasgow has been graced by a num 
ber of distinguished rectors: Adam Smith, Burke, Peel, Derby, 
Brougham, Cockburn, Jeffrey, Bright, Macaulay, Palmerston, 
Thomas Campbell, John Russell, Glencorse, Stanley, the Duke of 
Arevll, Gladstone, and Disraeli. There is little doubt that Dickens 
would have been delighted to have joined their ranks. His letters 
would have been filled with talk of it as they are of his other suc 
cesses, and his biographers would have made much of it \ppar 


James Hedderwi Jackward Glances, Edinburgh, 1891, pp. 88-89 
8 Thid Pp. 90 
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ently a defeat was another thing, espec ially a defeat in 

always over-sensitive Du kens 1 d not get one in seven votes How 
ever, such men as Scott and Tennyson ran and lost. Carlyle was 
proposed for nomination a number of times, but was cried down 
each time. Disraeli suffered three defeats before he was finally 
elected. Dickens had good company in his failure. One could 
wish that he had made a joke Ot thre €piso le: that, hike Cobbett be 
fore him, he had “laughed heartily at the prospect of his being 
elected Lord Rector.”** He could have written a jocular note of 
congratulation to his son's god arent and have treated the whole 
affair as lightly as he did Glasgow's “diabolical” weather, which 


he found uncomfortable but more a subject tor banter than per 


| 

sonal irritation.”’ Dickens’ (and his biographers’ silence upon 


this small failure, side by side with the over-noisy celebration of 
the least of his successes, makes one ponder on all the other silences 
in the career of the as yet unfathomed “Inimitable Boz 

See Cobbett’s Tour in Scotland. London. 1 


#0 See especially his references in The I 
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Modernistic Critics and Translators 
An Unpublished Essay by Duane Reed Stuart* 


EDITED BY FRANCIS 8. B. GODOLPHIN ‘24 


than thirty years ago Mr. T. S. Eliot wrote a condemna 
Men review of Professor Gilbert Murray's version of the 
Medea of Euripides. Mr. Eliot's opimon of Professor Murray's 
translations remained unchanged in 1992, since he included the 
review 1n his Selected Essays In the course of this essay lhe asserted: 
We are not certain that Sappho was very much greater than Catul 
lus; we hold various opimons about \ iroil: and we think more 
highly of Petronius than our grandtathers did.” Whatever one may 
think about the accuracy of Mr. Eliot's first two declarations, it is 
true that in the first quarter of the twentieth century Petronius was 
in a sense rediscovered along with Herman Melville. tn the “Now 
It Can Be Told” epoch after the first World Wan staid professors 
of Latin, who had been schooled to value the Satyricon for what it 
tells of the ancient romance, folk Latin, and Roman private life 
under the Empire, were dazed to behold this work blossoming into 
a veritable best seller. A canny publisher or two grasped the op 
portunity. In Bloomsbury, in Chelsea, in Greenwich Village, in 
short, among sophisticated readers everywhere, the picaresque 
novel of Petronius leaped into notoriety along with D. H. Law 
rence’s Women in Love and Schnitzler’s Casanova's Homecoming, 
while in Boston the Watch and Ward Society fell to deploring the 
times and the morals. Thanks to this not entirely Ingenuous tout 
ing of the merits of a minor figure in Roman letters, the Safyricon 
time was, became a store classic. In November, 1998, The 
Reader's Digest ran a translation of a part of Trimalchio’s Dinner, 
and Mr. Burton Rascoe has included Petronius among the ‘““Prome 
theans” of world literature. 
[his new popularity of Petronius is merely the most racy in 


stance of a revaluation of classical antiquity, which Mr. Fliot be 
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lieves must be achieved if the classics are to survive. A refined neo- 
classicism, buttressed by just and. penetrating interpretation to our 
age of the past both for itself and in its relations to the present, is 
held by Mr. Eliot to be a need which thus far we have been only on 
the way to meeting. He himself has sought to promote its fulfill 
ment by protesting against the conventional disparagement of the 
merits of Seneca’s tragedies. The voice of Mr. Ezra Pound has also 
been raised in accents similar to Mr. Eliot's in the argument for 
reassessment of received literary values. Thus Mr. Pound has de- 
clared that “there has spread. a superstition that the mere fact of 
a text being in Greek makes it of necessity better than a text written 
in Latin—which is buncombe. ... the Greeks might be hard put to 
it to find a better poet among themselves than is their disciple 
Catullus. Is not Sappho, in comparison, a little, just a little Swin- 
burnian?” Mr. Pound has discovered in Propertius, an author never 
so widely treasured as his Augustan contemporaries, Vergil and 
Horace, a spiritual affinity and has said: “After all, Homer, Villon, 
Propertius, speak of the world as I know it, whereas Mr. Tennyson 
and Dr. Bridges did not.” In his Homage to Sextus Propertius Mr. 
Pound has revealed how Propertius speaks to him. Of this, more 
hereatter. 

Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound are two representatives of what has 
amounted to a movement in the literary history of England and 
America during the last thirty-five years or so. Writers such as 
Richard Aldington and his sometime wifé, born Hilda Doolittle 
and better known, perhaps, under her pen name, “H. D.,” have also 
revealed, in much of their strictly creative work as well as by thei 
tivity in translating Greek poetry, the conviction that Great Pan 
must still make his pipe sound above the clatter of this age of the 
machine. Lo sketch the beginnings of this classical revival, which 
originated in circles apart from academic groves and has continued 
during a period when Greek and Latin studies have been steadily 
forced to give ground in schools and colleges, we must hark back to 
the years just prior to ihe first World War and to the time of the 
conflict itself. Then it was that Aldington, Eliot, Pound, and others 
who might be named, were, in the days of their youth, stoutly con 
trastine their aestheti prime Iple s with older modes and so acqull 
ing the epithet “modernistic,” which, with no censorious design, 
may be used asa catch-title for the school, though it has an historical 
rather than a contemporary ring Those were the days’’—the 


phirase Is Nir Ford Madox Ford Ss, under whose bene volent patron 
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age various of these young writers were basking—when reviews 
were full of allusions to “The New Voices.” In “slender volumes” 
and in a kind of half-world of magazines with outlandish names, 
free-verse futurism, vorticism, imagism and the rest were being 
embodied in literature and added to the vocabulary of criticism. 
Pory readers and critics were pained at witnessing the cherished 
figures of the Victorian Age being toppled trom off then pedestals 
by a band of youthful literary stalwarts. Mr. Pound shocked the 
older generation by dubbing in sprightly idiom John Milton “the 
inventor of the noise tradition.” 

Now, while the (then) “New Poets” in many instances were 
playing havoc with the conventions of literary form and didact 
cally asserting that the literary admirations of our grandfathers 
were in most cases as obsolete as the strapped pantaloon, they never 
theless were bestowing a contemporaneity on the Greek and Latin 
classics by taking cognizance of them in their critical and creative 
writing. There is no paradox here. Their attention to classical 
authors was a natural result of their far-ranging literary interests 
and of their wide reading in various literatures. Holding that the 
Victorian intellect had bowed before pinchbeck gods, they de 
clared that it was high time that the accepted masterpieces of world 
literature, ancient and modern, the “official wax efhgies’ as Mr. 
Aldington called them, should be haled before the bar of criticism 
and be forced to justify their claims to eminence. Thirty years ago, 
Mr. Pound explained that his “pawing over the ancients and semi 
ancients has been one struggle to find out what has been done, once 
for all, better than it can ever be done again.” 

Now it is only courteous tor us professional ex positors of the 
classics to acknowledge with thanks the blows struck in defense of 
the classical tradition by these soldiers in an irregular contingent, 
the more since the support of these unsubsidized champions has 
been forthcoming in an epoch wherein college and university pres 
idents and deans have been wont to write beautiful and moving 
words concerning the benefits of a classical education and, while 
the ink is drying on their eulogies, to frame requirements for ad 
mission and programs of undergraduate study by which Greek and 
Latin discipline is dexterously elbowed out of the way. However, 
the ardor with which Mr. Eliot, Mr. Pound, and others of the 
group have stressed the enduring worth of the classical ideal and 
have gone back to Hellas and Rome for inspiration has carried with 


it no formal alliance with the regular army of classicists. On the 
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contrary, they have been outspoke nin disparaging the accomplish 
ments of professional scholarship in the classics and more than once 
have expressed contempt for the methods of the classroom and 
the te hmique s ol the researe her. Mh I hot de rides Professor Mur 
rav's versions of Greek tragedy. Mr. Pound has often lectured the 
pedagogical droner and still probably believes that his typical 
question What is the mood of manet?” is true to life in the class 
in Horace. Whenever he gets on this theme, Mr. Pound writes as 
aman bedeviled by unhappy memories of school days. 

Ihe years have passe d and the New Poets have become older. In 
their maturing they have developed individual differences in man 
ner and vehicle. Mr. Aldington and H. D. have continued then 


wtivities in translating, from which the former writer was able to 


to producing popular novels about a postw iy society 


Fliot became a British citizen, a playwright, the editor of lhe 


Criterton, and the last word in criticism to many people outside of 
and within academic cir les. In the atte Tipt that is here to be made 


have accomplished, by criti 


to evaluate what these neo lassicists 
cism and translation, for the survival of the classical spirit, it will 
be necessary to resurrect certain incidents of their movement and 
certain points of view which they have expressed. In so doing, | 
should be sorry to convey the Impression that here 1s a case of the 
worm turning, the bookworm, uf tifa dicam. I write not with malice, 
to contound any of the vroup who may have ¢ hanged their minds, 
nor as a self-appointed detender of the academu mind, its methods 


and scholarly standards. Atter all these vears there ts no occasion {for 


No sincere lover of literature, in any case, can deny the right of 
Aldington § poelte conftumace tO TECASSESS the value of authors 
whom previous wes have treasured tot ike nothing seriously until 
it has been proved worthy of seriousness,” even if, as a result of this 
new analysis, those whom Mr. Aldineton calls “the godly” and Mi 
Pound “the bureaucracy” are disturbed by having their literary 
favorites roughly handled. But these young men took their self 
ippointed mandate to reform the world of letters a little too ser 
ously. It used to be, at all events, with a pontifical, monopolistic an 
that these arbiters of the good in literature seated themselves in 
the curule chan 

That was annoving to “the godly Likewise, thev have made 
themselves rather tiresome to the elder statesmen of the realm of 


Classical scholarship by advancing as their own discoveries views 
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new to them alone or based on half-knowledge. For example, Mr. 
Pound was displaying his own ignorance when he stated that 
“hardly a living man can tell you at what points the Latin authors 
surpass the Greek, yet the comparison of their diflerences is full of 
all fascinations.”” Mr. Pound simply did not know that since his 
school davs study and adjudication of the native elements in Plau 


tus. Catullus. the Roman satirists, and the Roman elegists, 1m lud 


ing his esteemed Propertius, have been a marked tre nd in classical 


scholarship. Many living men and women, speaking various lan 
guaves, could have told Mr. Pound all about these matters, 1 he 
had consented to be at home to them in his Rapallo. If Mr. Eliot 
had taken the trouble to inform himself, he might have said some 
thing far less obvious than his remark, already quoted, on the var 
ious opinions now held concerning Vergil. “Obvious,” I say, be 
cause through the centuries except perhaps in the Middle \oes 
and the early Renaissance, the merits of the Mantuan have always 
been a subject of controversy Mr. 1 hiot should know that the Vea 
cil of the twentieth century is essentially a new Vereil and that 
never before have the principles followed by the poet in imitation 
and invention and—listen Mr. Pound—Vergil’s advances beyond 
his Greek models. been measured with such unanimity and sound 
ness as by Heinze, Norden, Cartault, and their followers 

In their salad days our modernists displayed in their attitude 
toward one anothe and in then united Opposition to the vulgar 
errors of the orthodox a studied esprit de corps. They acknowl 
edged the common bond by paying pretty compliments to one 
another's work. This clannishness, as stanch as that of the Pre 
Raphaelites, now seems in retrospect mildly laughable. But let us re 
member that thirty and thirty-five vears ago the literary Brahmins 
of the day were denouncing the innovators as untouchables. Mi 
Max Fastman’s famous characterization of the nouveau poetry as 
a ‘cult of unintelligibility” is gentle as compared to the stricture of 
that defender of the old literary faith who called Mr. Eliot's poems 
the “work of a drunken helot.” Part of the defense reaction of th 
young outcasts was, naturally enough, to fall to praising one anoth 
er. Mr. Fliot and Mr. Aldingeton laud Mr. Pound. Mr. Eliot is ex 
tolled by Mr. Aldineton. Mr. Ford salutes H. D. as “our gracious 


muse. our cvnosure and the peak of our achievement lo her ver 


sions of I uripides Mr. Eliot gives the preference over those of Gil 
bert Murray. Comes a critic who announces in a Chicago journal 


that Fzra Pound has “brought back into the world a grace which 
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never existed, but which we discover by an imaginative process in 
Horace and Catullus.”” This honeyed appreciation Mr. Eliot pro 
nounces true insight in that Mr. Pound ts allied to the Latin and 
not to the Greek poets. But surely Mr. Pound had earned his tip, 
for had he not declared that he was almost a different person when 
he came to take up the argument for Mr. Eliot's poems? 

Mr. Pound in his advice to imagists years ago recommended 
translation as good training for poets. His “Notes on Elizabethan 
Classi ists Was designed presumably to give the world that thor 
ough study of humanist translators which, says Mr. Eliot in his 
essay on Gilbert Murray's versions of Greek tragedy, is a prereq 
uisite to those new and better translations from the ancient classics 
of which—stull Mr. Eliot—we stand in need if classicism is to sur 
vive. Now both Mr. Pound and Mr. Eliot have a weakness forthe 
works of the Tudor translators that colors their critical preter 
ences. According to Mr. Pound, Bishop Gawin Douglas in his 
translation of the Aeneid, written in the reign of Henry VIII, gets 
more poetry out of Vergil than does any other translator. This 
translation, rugged and candid as befits the Scottish Doric in which 
it is couched, has both vigor and a quaint charm if the reader has 
the heart and knowledge to grapple with the dialect. Mr. Pound 


doubtless is stout and erudite enough to do so. Still, apart from. 


the comparative merits of Gawin Douglas’ and Dryden's Aeneid, 
one somehow gets the feeling that Mr. Pound's partiality for “Ga 
win Douglas his works,” which he never tires of commending, is 
mostly due to a delight in straying in the remote bypaths of litera 
ture and with a somewhat professorial pride of discovery revealing 
to less erudite persons the wonders that he has encountered SO, 
when Mr. Pound queries whether we really can know our Ovid 
until we find him in Golding, an Elizabethan translator, and Mr. 
bliot praises a sixteenth-century rendition of Seneca’s tragedies, let 
us see if our critics have some reasons for prizing these literary rel 
ics Of an earlier time, besides the mere fact of then antiquity. We 
ought to sit down On period furniture bye fore we become ecstath 
about it Hence, | recommend that we test the solidity of the aes 
thetic principles by which these gx ntlemen determine what is good 
translation and what ts not, before we share their enthusiasm. Mere 
assertions of admiration, coupled with some rhapsody and numet 
ous quotations which m ike, to be sure, an attractive page, are not 


enough to establish critical infallibility. Let us see 
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Mr. Eliot pitches upon the last six lines of Act IV of Seneca’s 
Hercules Furens in order to demonstrate the excellence of Hey 


wood's translation We read: 


Goe hurtles soules, whom mischiefe hath opprest 
Even in first porch of lite but lately had, 

And fathers fury goe unhappy kind 

© litle children, by the way ful sad 

Of journey knowen 

Goe see the angry kynges. 

“Of singular beauty,” declares Mr. Eliot. “Nothing can be said 
of such a translation except that it is perfect.” Mr. Eliot's eat 
catches in Hevwood “‘a last echo of the earlier tongue, the language 
of Chaucer, with an overtone of that Christian piety and pity 
which disappears with I lizabethan verse.” Mr. Eliot is a poet and 
a critic of poetry and is free to like what he likes. However, it 1s 
justifiable for the pedestrian scholar to query whether “overtones 
of Christian piety and pity” enhance the merits of Heywood's 
translation as a legitimate rendering of the Latin. In Seneca’s lines 
in the original we have merely the pagan mood and the conven 
tional properties of classical Hades, i.e., Stygian harbors, shades, 
and the implacable Pluto and his queen, tendered not too lucidly 
as ‘the angry kynges.” “Unhappy kind O litle children” and “‘the 
way ful sad of journey knowen” are pathetic touches quite foreign 
to the original. Seneca does not talk of “‘little children” and the 
“sad road which all must travel.” 

If I am accused of picking petty flaws, I shall make bold to re 
join that these are in principle the defects at which Mr..Eliot makes 
merry in his critique of Gilbert Murray's translations of Euripides 
and which he asserts “are not faults of infinitesimal insignificance 
For example, when Murrav renders “oxy.” “shadow,” as “grey 
shadow.” Mr. Eliot objects to using two words when I nglish pro 
vides one adequate word. When “é&y\@ov, “1 have come out,” 1s 
translated “I am come to show my face,” Mr. Eliot pronounces the 
phrase “to show my face” the gift of Professor Murray. Where 
Murray has rendered lines 225-226, 

Dhis thing undreamed of, sudden from on high, 
Hath sapped my soul... 
Mr. Eliot, more humorous than fair, cries “Foul”; not Euripides 
but Professor Murray “has sapped our soul.” Mr. Eliot did not 
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stop to think that Euripides himself here employs a striking meta 
phor, “Wey bédbape’,”” which even a prosaic editor of the Medea 
has called a bold phrase ‘ and has translated “has blighted my 
inner being has blasted my life.’ 

The truth ts that Mr. disapproves of Murray's poet ve 
hicle because it smacks of William Morris and the Swinburnian 
lyric. This inept choice of models, he informs us, betrays a-lack of 
feeling for the sound of Greek verse and raises between us and 
| uripides a barrier more impenetrable than the Greek. 

Mr. Eliot is quite within his rights in de ploring Murray's poeti¢ 
taste and ability. However, there is this to be said in defense of 
Murray. In the long history of the art of translation. poets and 
critics in plenty have held that the prime requisite for a successful 
version of the classics 1s power of aesthetic appeal to the readers. 
Such translators will most consciously sacrifice at times literalness 
for what Hilaire Belloc has well termed ‘the spiritual effect.” This 
was essentially Dryden's view. If “the spiritual effect” of Murray's 
translations upon Mr. Eliot is nil, he is at liberty to say so. How 
ever, in complaining about “I am come to show my face,” “grey 
shadow ind sapped soul,” he is unfairly judging Murray's tech 
nique by applying a standard for successful translation different 
from that which Murray followed. Mr. Eliot's jeers would have 
been pertinent in criticizing one of the prose versions of an ancient 
poet found in the Loeb Classical Library 

My own faith in the validity of a critic's view de pends in effect 
not only upon his scholarly equipment and his literary taste, but 
also pon the consistency with which he adhe res to his ideals as to 
what a good translation should be. I question his right to an opin 
ion if T detect him at one time condemning a translation because 
of certamn defects in it and then again praising a translation which 
displays tho se same flaws. Matthew Arnold thus lapsed in his fa 
mous essay “On Translating Homer,” as I wish I could take time 
here to demonstrate. Like Armold Mr. Eliot as a crith 


of transla 
tion fails to show logic in his likes and dislikes. Thus. he points out 


quizzically that Murray betrays an a quaintance with Rossetti’s 


Sister Helen” by translating line 266 of Medea 


as no bloodie? 
spirit between heaven and hell.’ owever, when a udor t os 
and hell.” H } Dud ransla 


tor Aarts t passage in Seneca § ty iwedies an itmosphere foreion 
to the original Latin, Mr. Eliot is rapt in admiration of “Christian 
overtones of prety and pity.” Mr. Fliot wants us to believe that 
these contribute to the perfection of Heywood’'s version of Seneca 
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whereas. and in the same volume of essays, Mr. Eliot haggles over 
Murrav’s modifications of the original Greek of Euripides. “Chris 
tian overtones,” it seems, do not distort Seneca’s Latin; Pre-Rapha 
elite overtones form a barrier between us and Euripides, if indeed, 
the obvious phrase between heaven and he 1] be an echo ot Ros 
setti’s refrain “between Hell and Heaven.” Modern literary crit 
cism does not assume imitation on the basis of commonplace 
parallels. 

H. D. is that member of the modernistic group whose poetry ts 
most richly permeated with Hellenic atmosphere. Her pictures re 
produce constantly the Greek setting—a temple on a cliff, a male 


ereaves or adorned with “hyacinth circlet, white 


figure in tun 
against the face.”’ Her imaginings are haunted by Hermes, Priapus 
wood daemons, Py ymalion, Adonis, Furvdice Thetis, Demeter, 
Circe, Leda, and Lynceus. Her versions of Euripides, mostly of 
choral odes, best reflect her technique in translation. Mr. Eliot, 
admitting her errors and omissions, which are plentiful, padges that 
she comes nearer to Greek and English than Murray did. Hence, 


by examining the merits of H. D. we shall get further insight into 


~ Mr. Fliot’s criteria of good translation. 


In lines 201-202 of the Hippolytus, Phaedra speaking to her at 
tendants savs in Coleridge’s old-fashioned version: “The tire on my 
head is too heavy for me to wear; away with it, and let my tresses 
o'er mv shoulders fall.” “Tire,” “tresses,” and “‘o’er my shoulders 
fall” preserve the good old wig and buskin ring; a royal damsel, 
afflic ted with amorous vapors, must speak in elevated diction. Of 


this H. D. makes 


this weielit about my forehead? 
Ah, my veil—loose it 


spread my hair across my breast. 


In spite of the verse format, there is little here that a twentieth 
century graduate nurse might not hear from an ailing young ma 
tron. becomes plain “hair” —plain “hair’ in Greek is 
‘@pié,” not “clustering locks” or “tresses” as the word 
would have sounded to an Athenian in the audience. In like man 
ner, in line 231, Euripides’ word “zédot,”" “foals,” 1s rendered by 
simple “horses.” “Stee ls" is probably the translation which an 
unsophisticated professor of Gree k would have chosen in order to 


keep in some measur the poetic currency of the original. In lines 
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210-211, H.D. selected as an equivalent for 


, , 1 
KOLNTHS thick 


Tass. 

Sufficient examples have been cited to show how ruthlessly the 
new technique of translation banishes the literary or the archaizing 
color from its diction. The “thou’s” and “‘thee’s,”’ the ‘“‘wilt’s” and 
“wast’s, plus “eke” for “also, thrall” for “servant,” “hall” for 
“house fain’ for “glad,” “begat,” and all the old favorites which 


were used in the wish to preserve the elevation and the poet flavor 
of a Sophocles or a Vergil, are in general eschewed on prim iple. 
But this condemnation of the old-style vocabulary merely because 
it is conventional may do violence to the literary values of the orig- 
inal. 4 Greek audience gathered in the Theater of Dionysus and 
listening to the Doric forms and the richly poetic diction of a tragic 
chorus, knew well that this was not the language of the market 
place or the household. No translation of a choral ode which fails 
to preserve the loftiness of the original, which flattens into every- 
day English the studied verbal symbols and the elaborate imagery 
of the Greek, can be called good. To obscure and distort these 
qualities for the sake of turning Euripides into living speech is 
mutilation, not translation Thick grass” is living speech, but it 
paints out the picture of a meadow covered with a growth so wavy 
and so luxuriant that in the poets mind was evoked the word 
“Kopyrns, associated by derivation with the flowing tresses on the 
human head. Milton's “Bush with frizl'd hai implicit’ (Paradise 
Lost, VII, 323) preserves, if not too happily, a metaphorical turn 
favored throughout Greek and Latin poetry 

In these remarks I am upholding a principle which is at odds 
with Matthew Arnold’s assertion that it is useless to aim to repro 
duce ina translation the effect exerted by ancient poetry upon the 
Contemporary listener because we do not know what that effect was 
Phis dictum may be admitted for the audience of the Homeri 
bards but it is not universally applicable to ancient literature. To 
strive to awake in the consciousness and in the ear of the modern 
reader a response analogous to that stirred in the ancient conscious 
ness and ear must remain the only discreet ideal for a translator. 
ditheult of attainment though it be. Defection from this rule in 
deference to the code of stvle idopted by the modernists substitutes 
for an invariable criterion the vagaries of a period and a school. If 
these impress One generation or one literary circle, we get no 
where in the long run 
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Cadence and rhythm are capital points to be considered in judg- 
ing the merits of a poetic translation. F.liot accuses Murray of lack 
ing a “genuine feeling for the sound of Greek verse,’ by which Mr. 
Eliot must mean, though he does not say so, the modern concept 
of the sound of Greek verse. We ought to be humble concerning 
our ideas as to the sound of both Greek and Latin verse dec laimed 
by the Greeks and the Romans. However, applying what we think 
we know about Greek metrical effects, let us test H.D.'s cadences. 

Her rendering of the opening lines of Phaedra’s dialogue with 
the nurse is promising: 

Lift my head, help me up, 
I am bruised, bone and flesh: 
chate my white hands, my servants . 


suggests the movement of the Greek anapaests, though the English 
lines are too short to preserve the full sonority of the Greek. How 
ever, if this were deliberately modulated imitation, the idea is 
dropped in the following lines, previously quoted: 


this weight about my forehead? 
Ah, my veil—loose it- 
spread mv hair across my: breast. 


Here the swing of the anapaests is shifted to the quasi iambic ring 
of everyday speech. The cadence of a series of anapaestic verses has 
a rhythmical uniformity of effect. Free verse confessedly dispenses 
with this regularity and hence affects the ear as the Creek did not. 
Where there is symmetry of structure in the original, only an ob 
Luse Se nsitivits could choose the loose ¢ rdences of free verse asa 
suitable rendering. 
Here is another illustration of the fashion in which H.D.’s tech 

nique changes the pattern: 

Ai, ai! to drink deep 

ot spring wate! 

from its white source: 

ai, ai! for rest—black poplars 


thick grass—sleep. 
his isa further departure from the cadence of 


Lift my head, help me up, 
lam bruised, bone and flesh. . 


The staccato effect of the lines just read illustrates another idio- 


syncrasy of our poetess which vitiates her interpretation of Furip 
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ides. Here where H.D. makes Phaedra give vent to intermittent, 
breathless utterances, Furipides conveys an impression of sust ined 


wistfulness, thus Ah, if I could but draw from a dewy runlet a 


draught ot pure water: if couched bene iti blac k poplars on the 


Mmcaadaw S'Grassy tress could but lay me aown lo this the nurse 


ies in the prim, admonitory vein conventional to this charactet 


in Greek tragedy Child, why utter this outery? Voice not in pub 


lic words like these, launching speech that rides on madness’ eat 


Now hear how H.D. conceals the vein of high-flown rhetoric typical 


of the stage nurse in the dramas of him whom we call kuripides the 


Re shie Writes 


Whiat is this you ask 


wild words mad speech 


hide your hurt, my heart 


hide your hurt 


before these servants 


In her version of certain of the choral passages from the Bacchae 


of kuripides, the nervous, interjectional style favored by HD. is 


11 


more tolerable, since the chorus of temale devotees of Bacchus ts 


supposed to be fluttering in emotional exaltation. Still, the trans 


lator overdramatizes the choriambic and Ionic meters chosen by 


] uripides to portray the excitement of the bacchanals, so that the 


jerky repetitions make the Greek over.anto a style affected by Mae 


terlinck in some of his dramas. Take, for example, lines 105 and fol 
lowing © Thebes, Semele's nurse, be crowned with ivy burgeon, 
burgeon with green bryany, fair of fruit, and boughs of oak and fir 


a very bacchant be Phis becomes under the pen of H.D 


() Thebes, 


Semeie s nurse, 


crown, 
crown yourself 
with pine branch, 
with ivy 

and the bright 


fruit 


of the flowering smilax;: 


Thebes, 
crown yourself with oak leaf 
and dance, 


dane 


t 
1 
q 
- = 


dance 


ecstatk 


The Greek does not justify so much dancing, and what has become 


of the opulent original? 


> , 
PPVvETE, PVETE pet 


K 


kat le 


7 \ critic must dislike Gilbert Murray's manner bitterly to preter 
H.D.'s translation, 


The acme of this spasmod i stvle is attained in the following 


Passa 


O which of the gifts of the gods 


is the best gift? 
this, 
this, 


this 


this; 


eM dpe 


t from the power of the hunting pack, 
and to know that wisdom 1s best 

| and beauty 
} sheer holiness 


Hard, 

hard it is to wake the gods, 
but once awake, 

hard, 

hard, 


hard is the lot 


of the ignorant man. . 


Pinis tattoo of monosyllables, each Comprising a line, recalls the 
Corvbantic burstings of an American college cheer but by no 
stretch of the imagination EF uripides. H.D. has merely put into free 


: verse some lines on a theme suggested by her understanding and 


misunderstanding of Furipides. As Mr. Eliot would say, much of 
it is H.D.’'s eift to the reader. 

Our study of H.D.’s translations has indirectly contributed to an 
estimate of Mr. Eliot’s canons of criticism. In dealing with Mr. 
Aldington’s work, it is also possible to kill two birds with one stone 
and to learn something about Mr. Pound’s ideals in translation 
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preciation of Mr. Aldington. However, we shall have 


to begin with a youthful effort of Mr. Aldineton which, it is but 


fair to remark, does not show him at his best. I am refe Irine to his 


through his ap 


version of the celebrated fragment of Sappho preserved in a parch 


ment now in Berlin. A good many years ago Mr. Pound, praising 


the version tervently, called it “one of the few beautiful poems that 
still ring in my head These tintinnabulations have continued 
sounding in Mr. Pound's bead because a half-dozen lines echoed 


from Aldington’s version were interwoven in the fifth of Mh 
Pound's poems entitled “Cantos” and have held their place down 
to the last issue of the book. 


The first six lines of Mr. Aldineton’'s version are 


Atthis, far from me and dear Mnasidika 
Dwells in Sardis 

Many times she was near us 

So that we lived life well 

Like the far-famed goddess 


Whom above all things music delighted. 


That third line, “Many times she was near us,” means in the Greek 


“Many a time she sends her thoughts hither Here, as well as 


] 


farther on, it is simple to reconstruct the misunderstandings that 


underlie the fiements of the original with which Mr. Aldineton 
captivated Mr. Pound. Mr. Aldington did mot know that “pév"’ 
without 1ota subscript is the Aeolic form of “pot: mind,” so he 
fabricated a dative dual of “éya’ out of it. This mistake wrought a 


noxious effect on his understanding of the next line, which. be 


rinning with “as. introduces an object-clause Thinking! how 
Once we used to live \ knowledec of (creek iff; went to recall 
that “as followed by the infinitive and the indicative means in 


certain authors “so that” produced Mr. Aldington’s fourth line, 
So that we lived lite well.” The next two lines in the stanza say 
something very different from the Greek. Syntax is fumbled to the 


ruimation of sense and we get “Like the far-famed goddess Whom 


above all thines music delighted. This goddess, whoever she be, 


was conjured up for Mr. Aldineton’s Olympus out of Greek which 
signifies this: one of Sappho’s girl compatriots now livine in Lydia 
is said in former davs in Lesbos to have adored a maiden companion 
as a goddess and to have found ereatest joy in the loved one’s songs 


Phis is the clear picture which Mr. Aldineton caricatured: 
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But she often sends her thoughts hither, 
Thinking how once we used to live 
When vou were like a glorious goddess to hes 
And she loved your songs the best. 
Here is one of the lines from Aldington’s version that Mr. Pound 


loves so wel! that he has twice echoed itin Canto V: 


And the light fades from the bitter sea. . 


Unfortunately, this line also is a mistranslation which calls tor the 
services of the philological detective to explain. Mr. Aldington im 
avined for his scene the light of the sun fading from the sea at 
nightfall. Sappho pictures the light of the moon spreading over sea 
and land. “’Evioye. the word which is rendered “fades,” does 
occasionally mean “cease from” but it cannot possibly have this 
force here where it is followed by “éri” with the accusative This is 
just too bad, for 


She spre ids her light over the bitter sea ; 


And in like manner on the rich-blossoming earth . . 


is correct, romantic, and might—who knows?—have worked a spell 
equally strong on Mr. Pound. 
The last lines of the fragment suggested to Mr. Aldineton this 


astounding finale: 


Many thines told are remembered of sterile Atthis. 
] yearn to be hold thy delicate soul 


To satiate my desire 


lo this concatenation the sole but harsh term nonsense must be 
applied. Nevertheless, te Mr. Pound it was beautiful poetry and he 
allusively echoes it thus: 

And many things are set abroad and brought to mind 

Of thee. Atthis, unfruitful. 


I shall spare readers the detatls of the singular grammatical 


sleight of hand by which Mr. Aldington here manipulated syntax 
and Aeolic dialect forms to do his will. His most novel discovery 
here 1S sterile Atthis,” shaded by tlie approving Mii Pound mito 

Atthis unfruitful” perhaps because, after the illustrious precedent 
of Sam Weller. “unfruitful” was deemed a ‘“‘more tenderer word.” 


Did Sappho’'s “dydvas,”” “gentle,” perfectly clear in the parchment 


Mr. Aldington would not write “cke” as does the academic Mr Edmonds 
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look to Mr. Aldington like a form ot “‘dyovos, sterile,” and did 


hazy recollection of Attis, the self-castrated youth of Catullus 

Poem 69), make contusion worse confounded? Or what? At all 
events, Sappho’s words of comfort addressed to one of her protégées 
who is mourning the absence of a girl dear to the Sapphic circle 
are fashioned into something new and strange. Aside from one or 
two uncertainties in the text, the drift of the lines is clear and in 
English runs thus: ‘“Many a time in her roaming, as she remembers 
the love of gentle Atthis, the tender heart within her is weighed 
down with longing.” 

In Mr. Somerset Maugham’s autobiographical novel Of Human 
Bondage an argument concerning Greek tragedy takes place be 
tween two of the characters, Weeks, sometime teacher of Greek 
at Harvard, and one Hayward, a person of literary leanings whose 
self-confidence in the power of his aesthetic intuitions surpasses his 
scholarship 

Hayward scoffs at his opponent thus: “Of course you read Greek 
like a schoolmaster. I read it like a poet.” The scholarly Weeks then 
asks ‘And do you find it more poet when you don't quite know 
what it means?” This incident hits off to perfection the intuitional 
methods of translation exemplified by Mr. Aldington in_ his 
younger days. Another one of his youthful efforts, a version of the 
epigrams of Anyte of Tegea, an Are adian poetess of the third century 
B.C., has by now passed through several editions. Comparison be 
tween Mr. Aldingeton’s most recent version, found in Medallions, 
with earlier issues, is the best way to study the education of Mr. 
Aldington the translator. One can note the stages by which Mr. 
Aldington rose through a dozen years or so from woeful bungling 
to scholarly accuracy in his treatment of proper names. We can see 
him, in the several editions, departing from the impressionistic 
technique illustrated by his version of Sappho and correcting the 
grosser errors of omission and commission by which he first read 
into poor Anyte many things that she did not write. But even if 
Mr. Aldineton learned between 1921 and 1991 the difference be 
tween “oixéw. “I dwell,” and olyopat, “T am gone,” his latest 
rendering of the « harming little poems of Anyte too often shows a 
blindness to elementary distinctions among tenses, demonstrative 
pronouns, and syntactical usages. Professor ]. W. Mackail ina re 
view of the book deals gently with it because the author worked on 
itin the trenches during the first World War. Mr. Aldineton should 


have checked his work with lexicon and grammar after the war be- 
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fore offering his translations from the Greek Anthology for circula 
tion in published form. When Professor Mackail writes that “they 
are in fact very good,”’ he is more lenient than either the circum 
stances or the versions themselves warrant. 

In 1Q30 Mr. Aldington tried his hand at the Alcestis of I uripides 
ind Mr. Eliot's press published the translation. The version, like 
those of H.D., is couched for the most part in contemporaneous 
English, from which it strays occasionally into such words as 
“spouse” and “hireling.”” However, this studied avoidance of book- 
ish diction often defeats its purpose, so that the English 1s too color 
less tor the Greek. Many a vivid word- oncept of the original fades 
quite away because the translator has been more intent on follow 
ing a principle of style than rendering with precision the subtleties 
of the Greek. Misunderstanding or elementary blunders pervert 
the meaning occasionally; no fewer than six lines of the Alcestis 
have been overlooked. Mr. Aldington’s lapses could be pardoned if 
he had added to the many versions of the plays of Euripides some 
thing of fresh distinction. Louis Untermeyver in his anthology of 
modern American and British poetry asserts that, while critics 
differ concerning Aldington’s position as a poet, “none disputes 
his eminence as a translator.”” Mr. Aldington as a translator has 
enjoved an immunity undeserved. 

In Mr. Pound's prose and poetry the fruits of enthusiastic 
thumbing of Greek and Latin authors reveal themselves every- 
where in reminiscence, allusion, and quotation. He thus makes 
considerable demands upon the learning of his readers. Who but 
a bookish person, for example, would catch Mr, Pound's echoing of 
Catullus in Canto IV: 


Saffron sandal so petals the narrow foot: Hymenaeus Io! 


Hymen, Ilo Hymenaee! Aurunculeia! 
and in Canto V: 


The roman shoe, Aurunculeia’s 
And come shuffling feet, and cries “Da nuces! 


“Nuces!” praise, and Hymenaeus “brings the girl to her man” 


With all this display of erudition, Mr. Pound is capable of taking 
strange liberties with that Latin language with the authors of 
which his admirers have so solemnly asserted his affinity. Mr. Pound 
heads one of his poems ' Blandula, tenulla, vagula,”’ a tag inspired 


by the first line of the famous little piece in which the Emperor 
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Hadrian apostrophized his soul {nimula, vagula, blandula.” The 
trouble with Mr. Pound's revision of Hadrian's line (I find this 
three times in Mr. Pound's published works) ts that neither in 
classical nor medieval Latin is there a word “‘tenulla,” and if there 
were, the word destrovs the cadence of the line. Really, a write1 
who revels in his knowledge of foreign tongues ought never by 
failing to verify his quotations to give the “turba paedagogorum,’ 
at whom he is fond of scofhing, any opening for a smile at his ex 
pense. 

I trust that Mr. Pound will not take it amiss if one or two other 
instances involving the torture of the Latin language in his pub 
lished works are pointed out, since in discussion of “I he Teacher's 
Mission,’ reprinted in his Polite Essays, he assures us that “The 
humblest teacher in grammar school can contribute to the national 
education if he or she refuses to let printed inaccuracy pass unre 
proved ‘In his essay on.Seneca’s dramas, Mr. Eliot has occasion to 
quote line 170 ot the \ledea, a rapid fire dialogue between the 
nurse and Medea, thus: 


Moriere 
Cupio 
Profuge 
MED Paenituit fugae 
And he quotes also line 1026, from the last outcry of Jason 
Per alta vade spatia sublimi aethere 
By typographical error doubtless, the “vade” in this line appears 
as “vada.” Mr. Pound in his preface to Active Anthology (1933 
in his turn quoting both these lines, preserves the impossible 


“vada,” and out of the five words in line 170 garbles three. Charity 


might whisper “proofreader’s slips,” but behold, in the reprint of 


Mr. Pound's preface contained in Polite Essays (1937) the same 


mistakes appear. fhe worst of it is that Mr. Pound ts gently rally 


ing Mr. kliot and even expressing his own opinion about the 
meaning of lines 170-171. What is the worth of the opinion of a 
man about a context of Latin when he believes that “morire’’ means 
“vou will die.’ ‘if he thought about the meaning at all? All of 


which, even if it were called to Mr. Pound's attention, would prob 


ably not deter him from such macaronic interlardings as “Iam still 


What does he care if there is no such word as 


tus is abstract and feminine gender? Mr. 
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Pound's | 


itin is his own personal idiom, and a very debonair dia 


Pound's most ambitious etlorts to reclothe an ancient Classi 


in Enelish have been expended on his H ive to Sextus Prope 
which may be read in the American collection of his poetry 
entitled Personae or in a small volume issued by Faber and Faber 
Limited, a firm to which Mr. Eliot is editorial adviser. Mr. Eliot, 
in his introduction to Mr. Pound's Selected Poems, to which Mr. 
Pound refers bitterly as the “castrated edition,” explains why Flom 
age to Sextus Propertius was omitted from that collection. Thereby, 


one is ] rivile LO heleve hangs a tale. This long poem, As | hot 


characterizes it—it is really a poetic group of twelve—is, with a 


vengeance, Propertius in modern dress. There have been literal 
and guileless souls who, knowing their Propertius and assuming 
that translation was Mr. Pound's aim, have concluded that, by dint 
of a slapdash handling of syntax and word forms, the author 
through sheer ignorance has turned out a joke-book rich in gems 
for the lettered Latinist. This trap for the unwary has now been 
charitably removed by the publishers’ blurb on the book jac ket of 
the latest printing of /1omage to Sextus Propertius. There can 
not,” we learn, “be many readers left who will commit the mistake 
of taking ‘Propertius’ to be a jumbled translation of the Elegies of 
the Latin poet.” Mr. Eliot, in more academic phrase, explains that 
the work is a “paraphrase, .o1 still more truly (for the instructed) a 
persona.” Still. the fact remains that Mr. Eliot felt that he should 
omit it from Selected Poems because for some readers it is not 
enough a translation and for others too much a translation, 
So be it. Mr. Eliot and the publishers have united in constructing 
a bombproof shelter in which Mr. Pound and his Propertius may 
rest secure from the shells directed by pedants of ill will. No scholar 
now can cavil at the novelty of the discovery in beverages made by 
Mr. Pound where Propertius, speaking of his modest house, said: 
Water from the Marcian aque luct does not moisten hand-wrought 
syottoes in my garden.” Mr. Pound attaches to the word “antra, 
caves.” the meaning “wine-cellars.” (Wast thinking of French 
“cave.” Sir?) Deftly thus he changes water into a wine which Hor 


ace never knew and gets 


Nor are mv caverns stuffed stiff with a Marcian vintage. 


Che mellifluous locution “stuffed stiff’ evolves from rendering 


“rigare,” “to moisten,” as if it were “rigere,” “to be suff.” Is this 
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a slip? No, Mr. Pound is talking through his mask. J he words with 


which Mr. Pound reverberates through the pentamete 
N 06 turnaeque canes ebria signa fugae, 


“And you shall sing of the tokens left behind by tipsy lovers as they 
flee by night,” give us simply “Night dogs, the marks of a drunken 
scurry.” Sad it is that the sophomore who knows the difference be- 
tween the future of “cano” and the nominative plural of “canis” 
cannot rock with inextinguishable laughter at Mr. Pound's “Night 
dogs,”” which really should be “Night bitches.” Criticism has to 
play the game according to the rules laid down by Mr. Eliot and 
Faber and Faber | imited. So, when the Roman poet is portraying 
the « heaply-bought bliss of the dwellers in Arcady where a love-gift 


of ten apples could win a sweetheart and Mr. Pound’s expression 
ism Voices 


I hyrsis and Daphnis upon whittled reeds, 
(nd how ten sins can corrupt young maidens. 


we have now to savy merels that we are glad that Mr. Pound does 
not underestimate the demoralizing effect of ten sins on feminine 
virtue, Why in so doing he rises above the crux of the schoolboy, 
the quantitative distinction between “malum,” “an evil,” and 
“malum,” “an apple,” has some esoteric justification which, if we 
are to accept Mr. Eliot's solemn assurance, only “the accomplished 
student of Pound's poetry” can grasp. 

And yet? And yet? Mr. Ezra Loomis Pound. using a Latin poet 
as a persona, differs only in degree from Mr. Ezra | oomis Pound 
using Latin in obiter dicta, obitey errata, as we have seen. Or wil] 
“the accomplished student of Pound” explain to the skeptic ‘“‘im- 
peluus puventus’” and the rest? Had Mr, Pound donned a mask 
when he essayed a free verse translation of one of the lampoons of 
Catullus (Number 49) and produced a version which exhibits his 
favorite easy tec hnique? First listen to ¢ catullus: 


Salve, nec minimo puella naso 
Nec bello pede nec nigris ocellis 
Nec longis digitis nec ore sicco 
Nec sane nimis elegante lingua, 
Decoctoris amica |] ormiani, 


Phe hendecasyllables of ( atullus dance. Now liste nto Mr. Pound: 


All Hail! young lady with a nose by no means too small, 
With a foot unbeautiful, and with eves that are not black. 
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With fingers that are not long, and with a mouth undry, 
And with a tongue by no means too elegant, 
You are the friend of Formianus, the vendor of cosmetics... . 


Where the lines ot Catullus lilt, those of Mr. Pound, straggling to 
different lengths, lumber along like unto a dancing bear. They are 
just the wrong medium for hitting off the swing and pointed phras 
ing that impart to the epigram its bite. As well try to write a lime 
ick in free verse. It would not take an accomplished Latinist to 
point out the many flaws, the failure to bring out the effect of the 
sustained litotes by which the adjectives are canceled by “nec,” 
five times repeated. Mr. Pound, by varying the negatives among 
“by no means,” “not,” and the prefix “un” muffles the hammer 
strokes of the original and weakens the polished malice of its un 
derstatements. Why Mr. Pound chose to write “beautiful” when 
Catullus’ “bello” is merely “pretty,” why he made a proper name 
out of the proper adjective “Formiani,” and why he twisted “de- 
coctor,” “bankrupt,” into “dealer in cosmetics,” let “the accom- 
plished student of Pound’s poetry” tell us. Let it also be explained 
why an avowed theorist in cadence and a practicing poet should 
betray utter insensitivity to the metrical movement and the stylis 
tic finesse which are the life of the epigram in the original. Or can 
the mask speak, but not hear? Mr. Eliot, at all events, did not in 
clude this effort of Mr. Pound’s in the “castrated edition.” 

Mr. Pound's eulogy of Mr. Alaington’s veision thus tells the 
whole story of the principles which have guided modernistic theory 
and practice in translation. In the new ars poetica a translation is 
good if it appeals merely by cadence and verbal picture to the ear 
and the emotions. The exactions of s¢ holarship need not clip the 
wings of interpretation. Translate as a poet, not as a schoolmaster. 

Alas for those of us who are too old and too besotted in our rev 
erence for the ipsissima verba of classical poets to be able to admit 
that a feeling of affinity to them plus.admiration for the classic 
scene can take the place of precise understanding of the author and 
an adequate grasp of his medium. We are doomed to continue to 
be irritated by persons who, endowed with a measure of creative 
talent, view the nice and exacting task of translation as an elegant 
and artistic adventure in which anyone who possesses literary favor 


and a smattering of knowledge is free to engage. Mediocrity, says 


Horace, cannot be ex« used in poets because no one has to write 


poetry. Mediocrity should not be condoned in these exponents of 
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the new way 


thei 


talents 


since translation 


As Mr. Eliot has 


with him in this case—it we are 


educ 


ated poets, Oy shall we say 


IS not 
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better translations 


better educated 
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The Norfolk Persuaders of Sir ‘Thomas Browne 
\ Variant Copy of the 1712 Posthumous Works 


BY JEREMIAH §S. FINCH 


HE excited gleam in the eye of a collector examining a rare 
§ gee mav bring an amused smile from the everyday reader 
who is good-naturedly scornful of fussy bibliographical details. 
= ; Sometimes, however, a small matter like a cancel leaf (one leat 
substituted for another after a book is printed) can be important. 


So it proved in gathering materials for the life of Sir “Thomas 


Browne, the seventeenth-century physi ian whose prose is one of 


the glories of English literature—and richly represented in the 
Princeton University Library. 
Alwavs associated with Norwich, where he practiced medicine 


Londoner, in Cheapside. Not until he had studied at Oxford and 
on the Continent and spent two years in the lovely valley of Ship- 
den Dale, Yorkshire, where he wrote Re ligio Medici, did he take 


successfully for more than forty years, Browne was actually born a 


| up his residence in the cathedral city Meanwhile he had returned 

: to Oxford long enough to go through the formality of being “in 

2 cornorated” M.D. In any event, young Dr. Thomas Browne, who, 
; as far as we know, had no direct connections with Norwich, settled 
there. Why he did so is not.an earth-shaking matter, but just per- 

plexing enough to send a biographer sniffing up and down dusty 


pages in seare h of an answer. 


Chere are so few early accounts of Sir Thomas that differences 


among them stand out sharply. In 1683, the year afte his death, 
it was stated that “one of his ancient friends” was collecting memo 
rials for his life, but the first actual biography to be published ap 


peared in Anthony a Wood's Athenae Oxonienses (1691-92), based 
on materials gathered by the antiquary John Aubrey.’ In 1712, af 


ter the deaths of Browne’s son and grandson and the sale of his 
large library, the enterprising publisher Curll published a hun 
riedly compiled volume entitled Posthumous Works. To it he pre 
fixed an anonvmous “Life” of Browne, in which occurs the puzzling 


point of biography—and bibliography—now clarified by a variant 


The Works of Sir Thomas B ’ ed. Geoffrey Keynes, Londor iq28-a1, VI 


o-¢q9. The early accounts of Browne are discussed by the present writer in “Sit 
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copy of the book recently acquired by the Princeton University 
Library. 

The 1712 “Life” is obviously based chiefly on Wood's account, 
but with the important addition of “Some Minutes for the Life 
of Sir Thomas Browne,” by John Whitefoot, Browne's old Norwich 
acquaintance and presumably the “ancient friend’ mentioned in 
1689. How Whitefoot’s “Minutes” got into Curll’s hands can be 
surmised, as we shall see. A more difficult problem is raised by a 
statement in the early part of the “Life” which differs sharply from 
Wood's narrative, heretofore followed closely. Wood affirms: 
“About which time he {Browne}, by the persuasions of Tho. Lush- 
ington his sometime tutor, retired to the city of Norwich, where 
being settled, he was much resorted to by his patients for his ad 
mirable skill in physick. .” The 1712 “Life” reads almost iden 
tically until it comes to the name of the persuader (p. 111), where, 
instead of Lushington, the names of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Justin 
ian Lewyn, and Sir Charles Le Gross are given. In all copies of the 
volume hitherto described the leaf containing these names (a2) is 
a cancel, 

Was the original different only in naming Lushineton, or did 
it contain other statements that had to be changed? And what was 
the source of the information that moved an ordinarily slapdash 
publisher like Curll to cancel one of his printed leaves? 

On an otherwise cheerless day last winter, an English bookseller’s 
catalogue arrived in Princeton, offering a large paper copy of Post- 
humous Works with Sig. ag in its uncancelled state. A hastily sent 
cable and good luck brought the book at no great cost to the Li 
brary As the accompanying reproductions show, the text of the 
cancel differs from the original only in the names of the “pet 
suaders” and tn the deletion of a footnote. Moreover, the existence 
of the volume with the original leaf indicates that at least some of 
the copies had already been distributed when the cancel was in- 
serted. How did it come about? 

Of the twelve children born to Dame Dorothy and Sir Thomas 
Browne, only one was living in 1712—Flizabeth, the beloved 
“Betty” of the family correspondence, who had married a Captain 


Lyttelton, Betty was conscientious in preserving memorials of her 
illustrious father. Some of the COples of Sir Thomas’ letters are in 
her hand, and it was she who later helped to recover a lost manu 
script now known as Christian Morals. Nearly a century later evi 


dence turned up that she had been in touch with the editor of the 
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1712 publication, for there came to light a letter copied from one 
in her handwriting by Bishop White Kennet, who went on to state 
that in 1712 Mrs. Lyttelton had lent him an account of her father 
together with Whitefoot’s “Minutes.” Whitefoot died in 1699, and 
it thus seems likely that Elizabeth obtained lis notes, kept them 
along with other papers, and in 1712, through the good offices of 
Kennet, made the material available to Curll or his editor 

Was it Elizabeth also who demanded the change in the passage 
relating her father’s reasons for establishing himself in Norwich 
One can imagine her reading the large-paper copy sent from the 
publisher for her inspection, noticing the statement about Lush 
ington, recalling that Sir Thomas had once told her otherwise, and 
indignantly sending word to Curll that the passage must be re 
vised. How did the error originate? Was Wood simply mistaken, 
or was he faithfully reporting information he had picked up at 
Oxford, to the effect that Lushington’s presence in Norfolk drew 
his former pupil there? Perhaps Elizabeth, remembering that Lush 
ington had been a somewhat irregular and over-ingenious church 
man, thought him too colorful a personality to be associated with 
her father’s memory. The answers to these questions must remain 
what Sir Thomas himself called “probable possibilities.” 

Nevertheless, it seems fairly certain that Bacon, Lewyn, and Le 
Gross were instrumental in Browne's removal to Norwich, whether 
or not Lushington had a hand in the venture. All three were at 
Oxford during Browne's stay there, and all three became his old 
and honored friends in Norfolk. Lewyn, who later held some posi 
tions of distinction, had been a member of Browne's college, Pem 
broke: Nicholas Bacon of Gillingham, to whom The Garden of 
Cyrus is dedicated, was a member of the illustrious family of that 
name; Charles Le Gross was also a descendant of an ancient family, 
and it was to his son Thomas that Browne dedicated his richest 
piece of prose, Urn Burtal. There is no question that their friend 
ship had been long standing, and Elizabeth, or someone close to the 
Browne family, was certain enough about the early connection be 
tween Sir Thomas and these three worthies to insist that thei 
names be inserted. As often happens, college friendships helped to* 
shape a distinguished career. 


tishop Kennet’s copy of Elizabeth Lyttelton’s notes and draft of Whitefoot's 


“Minutes” appeared in The European Magazine, XI 1Ron Rg, submitted by a 
correspondent who signed himself “C. D stating that he had found the papers in 
a copy of Browne's collected works (1686). See Str Thomas Browne’s Works, ed 


Simon Wilkin, London, 18¢5-96, I, cx 
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: Library Notes @ 
Queries 


Witit SPECIAL REFFRENCE 


TO PRINCETON 
JETFEERRSO NOTES ON VIRGINIA IN THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 
The Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia has 


recently published a most interesting and valuable study by Mi 


Coolie Verner 1 Further Checklist of the Separate Editions o} 
le he rso? Votes on the State of Virginia Charlottesville, Va., 
1950). As Mr. Verner acknowledges in his introduction, his work 
is based on the unpublished memoranda prepared by Dr. Harry 
Clemons, retiring Librarian of the University of Virginia, who be 
gan “untangling the complicated bibliography of one of the coun 
try s earliest Classics ... as an essential preliminary to the building 
up of the University’s collection of Jefferson's Notes” (hence the 
word “Further” in the title of Mr. Verner’s study 

\ comparison of the Princeton copies of the Notes with Mr. 
Verner’s check list reveals that while Princeton cannot rival the 
University of Virginia, nor claim completeness, it has a collection 
of the Notes of which it may be justly proud 

When Jeflerson decided to put into print the voluminous in 
formation which he had assembled in order Lo reply to the queries 
of the French attaché in Philadelphia, bkrancois de Marbois, he 
had in mind distribution of the volume to only a few friends. The 
first edition, therefore, consisted of but two hundred copies, pri 


vately printed for him by Philippe-Denis Pierres in Paris in 1785 


The earliest copies distributed usually bear, on tl 
1 


sentation inscriptions in Jefferson's hand, many of them cautioning 


af, pre 


the recipient that the volume is not intended for public circulation 
kven atte Jetlerson had distributed some of the copies he con 


tinued to correct-and supplement the text. Consequently, the bib 


hographical history of the first edition alone, not to mention sub 


sequent issttes, plracies, revisions, and so on, has always been a 
cnee to and Cotte Ors 
Of the first “private” edition of the Notes, Princeton has three 
excellent copies which illustrate the variant forms in which it ap 
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peared. The first, in the Cyrus H. McCormick Collection, bears a 
presentation inscripuon by Jetlerson to Dr. Richard Price. This 
copy was probably carried by John Adams to London in May, 
1785, when he took up residence there, for on July 2, 1785, Price 


wrote to Jefferson thanking him “ton the account of Virgimia which 


you were so good as to send me by Mr. Adams.” This copy has in 
their original and uncorrected states pages 51-54, 107-105, 
and 215-315, which in later copies of this edition were cancelled 
and for which corrected pages, printed in December, 1786, and 
January, 1787, were substituted. It has only the first Appendix 
“Draught of a Fundamental Constitution for the ¢ ommonwealth 
of Virginia.” The second COPS of the first edition, also in the Mi 
Cormick Collection, has all of the appended material found in 
late copies of the first edition, i.e.. the Constitution for Virginia, 
Notes on the Establishment of a Money Unit, An Act for estab 
lishing Religious Freedom,” and the Neele map, engraved for the 
French edition of 1750 Thus these two Copies pres nt the first and 
final forms in which the first edition is known. The third copy also 
has all of the revised cancellation pages and all of the appended 
material except the “Notes on the Establishment of a Money Unit.’ 

\ French edition, translated by the Abbé Mor« llet, was printed 
in Paris by Barrois, the elder, in 1786. This, too, has variant forms 
The Princeton copy contains the Neele map and four pages ot 
Ferrata. 

Phe first “public edition in English, printed in London in 1787 
fol John Stockdale, is represented at Princeton by two COptes, both 
in the McCormick Collection. The first American edition, printed 
by Prichard and Hall in Philadelphia in 1788, 1s also in the Li 
brary. 

The first important omission in Princeton's list is really not a 
separate edition of the Notes. It is, rather, a German translation of 
excerpts from the Note “Beschreibung von Virginien. Aus dem 
Enelischen.” which was published in Beitrdge zur Volker und 
Léanderkunde, herausgegeben von M. (¢ Sprengel, Leipzig, in den 
Wegandschen Buchhandlung, Vol. VIIT (1788), pp. 171-277, and 
Vol. IX (1789), pp. 1-130 

The second American edition of the Notes printed in Philadel 
phia for Mathew Carey 1n 1794 is also in the Library 

Phe next item in.the list is a separate printing of {rn Appendix 
to the Notes on Virginia Relative to the Murder of Logan’s Family 


This pamphilet appeared as a result of a controversy with Luther 
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Martin, a Princeton graduate and an ardent Federalist, whose wite 
was the eldest daughter of Captain Michael Cresap. In 1797 and 
17g Martin published a series of letters in Baltimore newspapers 
challenging Jefferson's account in the Notes of the murder of the 
family of an Indian chief, Logan, by a party headed by Cresap. In 
reply, Jelferson collected, depositions from persons familiar with 
the circumstances and published them, together with a revised 
statement concerning the Logan-Cresap incident, for substitution 
in the text of future editions of the Notes. This \ppendix was 
first published in Philadelphia by Samuel Smith in 1800, as a fifty- 
one-page pamphlet, Princeton has two copies of the pamphlet. The 
second copy lacks the last eighteen pages but is particularly intet 
esting in that it has the autograph of Luther Martin’on the title 
page, and apparently once belonged to him. There was a second 
edition, in fifty-eight pages, which added a declaration of Jolin 
Sappington, a deposition which arrived too late to be included in 
the first edition. The latter is the second item lacking in Princeton's 
list. 

Phe first edition of the Notes which included the Appendix on 
Logan was printed in Baltimore by W. Pechin in 1800. Princeton 
has two copies of this edition, but does not have another edition 
which Pechin printed in the same year, identical with the preceding 
except that the utle-page was reset and “A Vindication of the Re- 
ligion of Mr. Jefferson and a Statement of His Services in the Cause 
of Religious Liberty. By a Friend to Real Religion {Samuel Knox 
was added. This may be considered a third desideratum. 

Probably the best early American edition, which includes for the 
first time in the text Jefferson's corrections of the Logan-Cresap 
story, was printed by John Thompson for R. T. Rawle, Philadel 
phia, 1801. One of the Princeton copies has all the illustrative ma 
terials listed by Verner, printed on the bluish-white paper used in 
all but one of the copies he examined. The second copy lacks only 
the frontispiece portrait of Jefferson. 

Of the later editions Princeton has a copy of the “Third Fdition”’ 
printed at Newark by Pennington and Gould in 1801; the July 12, 
1803 edition printed at Trenton by Wilson and Blackwell—the 
first edition which announces in the title the Logan Appendix; 
and also another edition, from the same type as the preceding, 
printed at Trenton by Wilson and Blackwell for Mathew Carey in 
1808. 

Phe fourth—and much the most important—item lacking in 
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Princeton's collection of the Notes is the final edition revised by 


dition was not pul 


the author. Strangely enough, thus « ished until 


twenty-seven vears after Jefferson's death. From the date of the first 


publication of the Notes on Virginia until his death, Jefferson con 


tinued to revise and correct his original work. He carefully re 
.corded these changes and additions in his own copy of the 1787 


tockdale edition (now in the University of Virginia Library), evi 


dently with the intention of bringing out a new edition. But this 


final revised text did not appear in print until 1853, when |. W 
Randolph published in Richmond a new edition with the follow 
ing title: Notes on the State of Virginia. By Thomas Jefferson... 
1 New Edition. Prepared by the Author, Containing Notes and 
Plates Never Before Published 


lo summarize: of the thirty-two items listed by Verner, and the 


second edition of the Appendix on Logan, not separately listed, 


Princeton has one or more copies of eleven, which, with the four 
i 
| 
: exceptions noted. embody all the basic alterations and additions to 


the text. Of the remaining eighteen in Verner’s list, one is the 


unique manuscript draft of the text in Jefferson's hand, now in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; another is (or was) the revised 
proof sheets of the first “private” edition, which were in the New 
York State Library and were lost in the fire in the capitol in 1911; 
seven are “phantom” editions listed in various bibliographies and 


of which no copies have been located; and nine derive trom texts 


of earlier editions, contributing nothing of consequence to the 
history of Jefferson's classic work. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
Princeton may soon acquire a copy of at least the 1853 edition of 
the Notes on Virginia which would make its collection compre 
hensive for a study of the development of the text of one of ow 
ereat American books.—MINA R. BRYAN 


COLLECTOR CHOIC} 


Che fourth exhibit in the “Collector's Choice” series, on dis 
play in the Library from the fifteenth of February to the fifteenth 
of March, consisted of a number of important items from the 
Nineties collection of J]. Harlin O'Connell ‘14. Included in the 


exhibit were a first edition of William Butler Yeats’s Poems, Lon 
don, 1895, a Copy presented by Lionel Johnson to Sir Fdmund 
Gosse: a first edition of Oscar Wilde's The Happy Prince and Other 


Tales. London, 1888, illustrated by Walter Crane and Jerome 


Hood; a first edition of Francis Thompson's Poems London, 18962 
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one of twelve copies on Japan vellum, from the library of John 
Singer Sargent; and a first edition of John Addington Symonds’ Jn 
the Key of Blue, London, 1893, one of only a few copies in blue 
cloth. Also exhibited was the complete Manuscript ot Siive points 
by John Gray, from the library of Pierre Louys, with @ first edition 
of the book London, 1SQg%), One of twenty-five copies printed on 
special paper and bound tn vellum 
From the fifteenth of March to the fifteenth of April the “Col 
lector’s Choice’ case in the Exhibition Gallery featured five items 
from the Thomas Wolfe collection of Alexander D. Wainwright 
‘39. Two copies of Wolfe's first novel, Look Homeward, Angel 
were exhibited, one being a presentation copy of the first edition 
New York, 1929) to a colleague on the faculty of New York Uni 
versity, where Wolfe taught English from 1924 to 1930, the other 
not a first edition) containing an inscription to Hugh Walpole 
“one of the best friends this book has had,” and Walpole’s book 
plate. Exhibited also were the manuscript of pages 62-68 of The 
Story of a Novel, Wolte’s account of his experience as a writer; the 
ty pese ript of the unfavorable report on Look Homeward, Angel by 
a reader at Covici, Friede, to which firm Wolfe had submitted the 
manuscript of his novel (then entitled O Lost); and the pencil 
sketch of Wolfe done by Douglas Gorsline in 1997 as a study for 
his first portrait of the author 
[he sixth exhibit in the series, a selection of rare early American 
children’s books from the juvenile collection of Edward Naum 
burg, Jr. "24, was on display from the seventeenth of April to the 
twenty-fifth of July. Three tiny volumes which were the first to 
ce ple t and describe baseball and football in the United States were 
shown. A Little Pretty Pocket-Book, printed by Isaiah Thomas in 
1°] 


base ball Boy's Book Sports, published In New Haven 


Worcester in 1757, contains a woodcut illustration of boys play 


In iS8S, has a picture of a real diamond and instructions on how 
to play the game. These two books are of particular interest in that 
they dispute the generally accepted belief that baseball in this 
country begins with Abner Doubleday in Cooperstown in 1839 
Youthful Recreations, printed in *hiladelphia about 1810, is the 
first American book to contain a depiction of a football game. 
Other rare juveniles exhibited were the first American history book 
for children (Philadelphia, 1745): the only known copy of a chil 


dren's Bible in verse, printed in Philadelphia about 1791; and a 
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series of the most popular early American book of the nursery, J/e 
New glan Primer 

The “Collector's Choice” exhibits are arranged by the Com 
mittee on Collectors and Collecting of the Friends of the Princeton 


Library. The Committee will welcome suggestions concerning 


books MAanuUuserly ts, and obie ts of histori il interest whi h might 
be considered suitable for inclusion in this series. Correspondence 
may be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, Edward 


Naumbure, J 17% West oard Street, New York 25, N. - 


UNIVERSITY PLACE 
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An exhibition of wood eneravings, stencils, drawings, and litho 


graphs by Howard Cook and Barbara Latham was held trom the 
eighth to the twenty-eizhth of February. Recent accessions of the 
Graphic Arts Division of the Library, including examples from the 
French school of portrait engraving, lithographs from Senefelder 
through Wengenroth, and serigraphs, were exhibited from the fit 
teenth of March to the tenth of \pril. 

Phrough the courtesy of Louis FE. Stern, Mare Chagall’s litho 
graphed illustrations for the Arabian Nights, with progressives, 
were on exhibition from the first to the seventeenth of April. Wood 
cuts in color by the Uruguayan artist Antonio Frasconi were shown 
from the first to the twentieth of May. Following this exhibition, a 
selection of the photographs made by Samuel ¢ hamberlain for his 
book Princeton in Spring was placed on display. \ reception for 
Mr. Chamberlain was held at ¢6 University Place on the afternoon 
of the twenty-third of May. That evening Mr. Chamberlain gave a 
talk (also at 36 University Place) on his photographic work in con 
nection with a forthcoming edition of Henry Adams’ Mont-Saint 
Michel and Chartres. Concurrent with the showing of Mr. Cham- 


berlain’s photographs, which remained on view unul the fifteenth 


of Septe mb r, Was the « xhibition of the progressives of the Prince 
ton Print Club's 1950 print, “Lake Carnegie,” a serigraph by Leon 


ard Pytlak. 


PNHIBITIONS 


11 


An exhibition of books, pictures, playbills, and souvenirs from 
the William Seymour Theatre Collection, representing “Three 
Centuries of Theatre,” was on view in the Exhibition Gallery of 
the Library from the ninth of January to the twenty-fourth of 


February. “Shapers of the Modern Nove a loan exhibition ar 
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ranged by the Committee on Collectors and Collecting ot the 
Friends of the Princeton Library, was displayed trom the first of 
March to the thirtieth of \pril The twenty- ighth annual exhibi 
tion ot kifty Books of the Year,” a representative Cross section of 
the best in American book design and manufacture during the year 


by a committee of the American Institute of Graph 


chosen 
Arts, was shown from the fourth to the twenty-ninth of Mav. Sell 
portraits by American print makers, from the print collection of 
the Graphic Arts Division of the Library, were exhibited in the 
Gallery during the months of June, July, and August. Also ex 
hibited in the Gallery during this same period were notable items 
from the Gallatin Beardsley Collection, the Morgan Vereil Collec 
tion, and the Patterson Horace Collection. 


Exhibitions in the Princetoniana Room included: “Views of the 


Princeton Campus during the Nineteenth Century” (March 6 
April 20); “William Wordsworth (1770-1850),” an exhibition at 


ranged in connection with the Wordsworth Centenary Celebration 
held at Princeton from the twenty-first to the twenty-third of April 
(April 21-May &); an exhibition to celebrate the publication of the 
first volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson (May 10-May 31 
and, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Prince 
ton’s four-course plan, a selection of Princeton senior theses (June 
7-June 20 

Additional exhibitions included a showing of books printed by 
the American printer and publisher Isaiah Thomas (1749-1831 
United States local stamps and covers; a selection of the writings of 
members of the Class of 1Qog; and thirty-six current books re¢ 
ommended as “Good Reading” by members of the Princeton 
Faculty. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUI 


ADA B. NISBET is an Assistant Professor of English at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


FRANCIS KR. B. GODOLPHIN (24, Professor of Classics at Princeton Uni 


i 


versity, is Dean of the College 


JEREMIAH S. FINCH ts Assistant Dean of the College at Princeton 
University 
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New & Notable 


\ donation from Robert H. Taylor ‘30, supplemented by an 
PI 


allocation from the Friends Book Fund, enabled the Library to 


: purchase for the Parrish Collection a group of ninety five letters 


written by Charles Kingsley to his wite. Being dated trom 1844 to 


i 1874, the letters cover virtually the entire span ot Kinesley’s mat 


ried life. Included in the 


group are Six letters written on his trip to 


) Germany in 1851 and twenty-four written during his American lec 
ture tour in 157 


The letters were used by Mrs. Kingsley in her biography of het 


i husband (1877), but not one was published accurately in its en 


tirety, and those which were published were “edited” in the un 


scholarly Victorian manner. Mrs. Kingsley’s sense of propriety 


her to delete or to modify many of her husband's opin 


compelled 


LOWS and to whatever sce med to hey Loo personal for the pub 


ic eve. The financial details of the American tour, for example, 


were completely suppressed, and Kingsley’s more effusive expres 


sions of aflection were modestly ovei looked. 


Among the larger groups of autographs recently added to the 
Manuscripts Division is the gift of Mrs. Harriet Hyatt Mayor. Des 


ignated as the Hyatt and Mayer Correspondence, the collection 


presented by Mrs. Mayor is illustrative of the history of science in 


the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of 


the twentieth. It consists of approximately eight hundred items, 
being mainly letters received by Alpheus Hyatt (1898-1902), Alfred 
Goldsborough Mave1 1868-1922), and Alfred Marshall Maver 


896-1897) during their respective careers in science. 


Nearly 9350 correspondents are represented. These include, 
among the scientists, Spencer F. Baird, William Bateson, Charles 
W. Beebe, Frank M. Chapman, Edwin Grant Conklin, Charles 
Darwin, Thomas A. Edison, Joseph Henry, Johann C. Poggendorff, 
Benjamin Silliman, and Hugo de Vries. 


Included also are a few 


letters of a relatively small number of 
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persons prominent during these years in fields other than science: 
John Bigelow, William C. Breckenridge, Lord Bryce, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Henry Holt, Henry O. Houghton, William 
Dean Howells, Sidney Lanier, Amy Lowell, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Hugh Lenox Scott, William T. Sherman, Hippolyte Taine, and 
Henry Van Dyke 

Among: those less well remembered mieht be included Maud 
Howe Elliott, Horace E. Scudder, and Mary Tappan Wright, 
among the authors; and the artists F. 8. Church, Joseph De Camp 
and Charles Hopkinson. 


Because of the surreptitious manner in which many of his works 
were published, and because his fame throughout Europe made 
him the victim of piratical publishers, the bibliography of Voltaire 
is an extremely complicated subject. There are, for example, at 
least thirteen editions of Candide dated 1759, not one of which 
contains the name of the printer or publisher. In 1941 the Prince- 
ton University Library was fortunate in being able to acquire a 

Geneva by the Cramers early in 1759, with the scarce leaf of di 


remarkably fine copy of the first edition of Candide; published in 


rections to the binder. 

The Library has now received, as the gift of Saul Cohn, a COPY 
of one of the pirated 1759 editions. The publishe rs of this parth u- 
lar piracy evidently intended that it should pass as the first edition, 
for it is based page for page and line for line on that edition, while 
the vignette on its title-page and two other vignettes are fairly close 
reproduc tions of those used by the Cramers. Not all the \ ionettes in 
the pirated edition, however, are similar to those in the Cramer 
edition, and there are, furthermore, textual differences between the 
two editions. The most important of these differences is that the 
piracy contains two passages which are not in the first edition. One 
of these passages later appeared in the revised and enlarged edition 
published by the Cramers in 1761. This fact led George Bengescu, 
in his bibhography of Voltaire (Paris, 1882-90, I], xvii), to declare 
that the piracy, despite the date on its title-page, must have been 
printed after 1761. André Morize, on the other hand, in his edition 
of Candide (Paris, 1913, pp. Ixxxii-Ixxxvi), advances a convincing 
argument for his contention that not only was this edition actually 
published in 1759 but it was printed from an unrevised copy of the 
first edition, a copy containing two passages which were deleted be 
fore that edition was published. 
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- figure upon whose word reliance may be placed. 
i" A collection of over fifty autograph letters of the actor William 
| Charles Macready (1793-1873) has been purchased on the Friends 
; Book Fund. The larger part are addressed to Sir William Frederick 
Pollock (1815-1888). 
Macready, while often a center of storm and controversy among 
js his fellow actors, could be dese ribed by his biogr: phe in the Dre 


sence du premier texte de Candide, antérieur méme a l'édition 
1 originale, et qui laisse saisir par deux fois la natssan¢e et la mise au 
q point de la pensée voltainienne 
: An important recent acquisition in the field of American history 
is a four-page autograph manuscript of James Madison purchased 
by the Library on the Class of r8&8q Fund. The document, which 
re dates from about the year 1800, was written hastily in response to 
a) an inquiry concerning Madison's life and public career. Writing 
a mainly in the third person, Madison sets forth significant facts 
4 concerning his ancestry, his education, and his writings. He refers ; 


Nous sommes donc ici,” in the words of M. Morize, “en pré 


to his early schooling at Port Royal with his tutors Donald Robert 
son and Thomas Martin. “He entered the Freshman’s class at 
Princeton, for part of a year. and became a member of the Society 
called the Whig Socy. He red. the degree of Batchelor of arts in the 
autumn of 1771... {and} was honored with a diploma of L. L. D in 
Octor 1787." 

Writing of his career in public life, he mentions the Virginia 
Religious Bill which “establishes Religs. Liberty on the broadest 
and most permanent grounds.” This bill, strongly supported by 
Madison, was opposed by Patrick Henry. In this connection Madi 
son acknowledges the authorship of “The Memorial & Remon 
strances”’ against the “general tax for supporting the Xn Religion,” 
which Henry advocated. Also directly set down in these autobio 
graphical notes are the reite ration of Madison's stand in opposition 
to the Alien and Sedition Laws and the acknowledgment of his 
authorship of “The Examination of the British Doctrine concern 
ing neutral trade with Enemy's Colonies.” 


“T am sorry,” writes Madison in conclusion, “I have not been 


able to furnish you more fully with answers to your enquiries.” 
Historians will be sorry, too. But) history benefits in the light of a 
document such as this one, directlif brief, from the pen of a public 
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tionary of National Biograplry as “a favorite with the educated pub 
lic,” and numbered among his many friends outside the world of 
the theater Di kens, Dennyson, and Sir William Frederick Pollo | 


KR, 
barrister and author, and later to be one of Macready’s executors j 
The letters purchased by the Library concern the actor's family 
and his private and public affairs, and were written between 1851 q 
and 1857, the years immediately following his retirement to his j 
; rural home neat Sherborne in Dorset at the close of a career ot ove 4 


forty years on the stage. These particular letters were not among 
those published by Polloc k In his Pe rsonal Re rig mbrance § Lon 
don, 1887), one of the principal sources of information concerning 


Macready. 


hi 


script of which is in the Parrish Collection, Wilkie Collins stated 
“Tt Lhad been a Frenchman—with such a publi to write for, such 


In a brief autobiographical sketch written in 1862, the manu 


rewards to win, and such actors to interpret me, as the French Stage 


presents—all the stories I have written from ‘Antonina’ to “The 
Woman in White’ would have been told in the dramatic form 


Whether their success as plays would have been equal to their suc 


cess as novels, it is not for me to decide. But if I know anything of 


ns ak 


my own faculty, it is a dramatic one.’ Asa maywright Coll lid 


attain conside rable popularity, Most ot hits lays adapt itions of 
his novels, which, with their tightly woven plots, suspense, and 


= “sensationalism,” are well suited for dramatic presentation, 


Phe Library has acquired for the Parrish Collection, on the 


Harry C. Black Fund, one of Collins’ own copies of Miss Guwult q 


London}, 1875, “Printed for performance in the theatre only, 


which contains numerous changes in the author’s hand. 
I was then [1875] an actor in the ‘stock’ company of the Alex 


andra Theatre Liverpool,” wrote Sir Arthur Pinero in a letter to 


Walter de La Mare,’ “and Collins came to | iverpool to produce at 
that theatre in a tentative way his dramatic version of ‘Armadale 
entitled ‘Miss Gwilt . Lremember hts appearances at rehearsal 
very clearly. He used to sit, his manuse ript before him, at a small 


table near the footlights, and there he made such additions and 4 
alterations as Miss Ada Cavendish [who was financing the produc 
tion| deemed necessary. He did this with the utmost readiness and 
uniability, influenced perhaps by her habit of calling him ‘Wilkie,’ 


a familiar mode of address which. I recollect. surprised and shocked 


John Drinkwater, ed., The Fighteen-Sixties, New ¥ 
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me not a littl His readiness to alter his play is suggested by his 
notation on the title-page of the copy acquired by the Library 
Present copy Not containing the latest corrections. The Latest 


corrected copy is placed in the iron Safe in the dining-room 


The Library has purchased some eight hundred Roman coins 
said to have formed part ot a hoard found about twenty years ago 
in Alsace. LT he majority ot these coins were struck in the city of 
Trier between 305 and 307 A. D. and were issued in the names ot 
various rulers: Diocletian, Maximianus, Constantius Chlorus, 
Galerius. Severus Il, Maximinus Daia, Constantine the Great, and 
Maxentius. Other mints re presented are London, Lyons, Aquileia, 
Rome. Ostia. Ticinum, Carthage, Siscia, Antioch, Heraclea, and 
\lexandria—an indication of the circulation of copper coins 


throughout the Roman Empire. 
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to acquire a copy of a broadside entitled “Das Zweite Louisiana 
egiment. Am 27. Mai 1863. Aus dem Enelischen des George H. 


R 


Boker,” a wel ome addition to the Boker collection. 


Bibha 


PHE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


\ contribution from Joseph K. Vodrey ‘26 enabled the Library ' 


GIETS 

From Saul Cohn came a copy of one of the pirated 1759 editions 7 
ol Candide described ill New and Notable Volumes I] 1\ ot ’ 
Goethe's Schriften. Berlin. 1775-79, a copy ot the first edition of 
| essing’'s Fabeln, Berlin, 1759, a series of twenty eight letters writ { 
ten by George Roden, a soldier in the Union forces, to his family ie 
in Newark, N. J., 1861-64, and several biog iphical and biblio ty 
graphical works. Robert Garrett 'g7 presented a group of books % 
and re ports large ly cCOonCcCTHING are haeological expe litions during pis 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, including ac 
counts of those sponsored by Princeton Unive SIV is well iS mate : Gah 


al of World War I interest, and Princeton memorabilia. The en 


largement of the Hamilton Collection was continued by Sinclai 


Hamilton 'o6. From Arthur M. Mizener ‘80 the Library received 


Rover Wolcott's dA Letter To the Reverend Mr. Noal Hobart [Bos 


ton, 1761 together with twenty-six nineteenth-centurv French 
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prints illustrating Poe's tales. | dward Naumburg, Jr. ‘24 presented 
to the Parrish Collection several Lewis Carroll items. Material for 
the Princetoniana Collection was received as follows: Andrew C 
Imbrie ‘95 presented his Princeton scrapbook; and William H. 


Tower ‘64 presented 123 individual and group photographs and 
about thirty programs and clippings pertaining to the Class of 
i8g4, the Princeton scrapbook of Hugh Foster ‘g4, and the certit 
icate of membership of James A. Mandeville ‘94 1n the Society of 
the Claw, dated February 17, 1912. 

Gifts came also from the following Friends: Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
N.. Benson, Jr. Lyman H- Butterfield, Hubertis M. 
07, Thomas H English ‘18, Noel B. Fox ‘99, Chauncey LD. Leake 
‘17, Brian P. Leeb ‘18, Be rnard Peyton ‘17, Frederick S. Polhemus 
‘90, John L. Rankin ‘92, Kenneth H. Rockey ‘16, Henry L. Savage 
‘ys, Datus C. Smith, Jr. "29, M. Halsey Thomas, and Louis C. West. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Founded in 1930, the Friends of the Princeton Library is an association of 
bibliophiles and scholars interested in book collecting and the graphic arts and 
in increasing and making better known the resources of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. It has secured gifts and bequeste and has provided funds for the 
purchase ef rare books, manuscripts and other material which could not other- 
wise be acquired by the Library. 

Membership is open to anyone subscribing annually five dollars or more. 
Checks payable to Princeton University should be mailed to the Secretary. 

Members receive The Princeton University Library Chronicle and publica- 
tions issued by the Friends, have access to the facilities of the Friends’ Room 


in the Firestone Library, and are invited to participate in meetings and to 
attend special lectures and exhibitions. 


The Council 


Davw H. Chairman 
Princeton, N.J. 


Witrarp Tuorpr, Vice-Chairman 
Princeton, N.J. 


Lawrence Treasurer Henry L. Savace, Secretary 
Princeton Universtry 
Princeton, N.J. 

Beproap A. HoucuTon, Jr. WittiaM A. B. 
CHAUNCEY BELKNAP Avrrep C. HOWELL Howarp C. Rice, Jr. 
Juuan P. Boyp Donatp F. Hype Kenneth H. Rockey 
Joun C. Cooper, Jr. Davin H. McALPIn Wowrcanc $.SCHWABACHER 
S. Downer McCurtock STEVENS 
Rosert GARRETT R, MEDINA Rosert H. Taytor 


SincLam HAMILTON Epwarp Naumsurc, Jr. THorr 


Budget and Executive Committee 
H. McAvrin, Chairman 


Juuian P. Avrrep C. 
Gerorce A. BRAKELEY Laurence G. Payson 
THorp 


Chairmen of Other Committees 


Buitpinc: Laurence G. Payson 
Grapuic Arts: Epwarp Naumsurc, Jr. 
Kennetn H. Rockey 
Books AND MANuscRripts: Rosert GARRETT 
Maps: Joun C. Cooper, Jr. 
PuiwaTecy: H. Towrr 
E. L. Pierce 
Numismatics: Louss C. Wrst 
PRINCETONIANA: M. Hatsey Tuomas 
Purcuases AND Acguisrrions: DonaLp F. Hype 
Pusuications: A. B. Paut 
Coutectors AND CoLLectinc: Eowarp NaumBunc, Jr. 


Chairmen will welcome inquiries and suggestions 


The Princeton University Library Chronicle 
Published four times a year: Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer 
Subscription: Three dollars a year 
Single numbers: One dollar 
Printed at the Princeton University Press 
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DUCED AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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